A Murderous Jott for 



Leaning against the wall of a mud 
house m a tin\ village called Pinui 
in northern Afghanistan. Saved 
Hussein, a product o( the medical school 
at Kabul Uni\ersity. laughed at the irony of 
having studied so hard to save lives onl\ to 
take to the Hindu Kush mountains a.-, a 
fighter for Ahmad Shah Massoud. the Lion 
of Panjshir. 

Hussein, a beef\. joil\ 33-year-old guer- 
nlla. was one of the grossing cadre of 
young intellectuals tbrmied by Massoud to 
lead resistance lighters against the Soviet 
troops and the brutal Marxist reginie they 
had installed and defended at a cost of more 
than 1 million lives. On this evening m late 
1987. they were preparing for the banle of 
Keran. in which 530 guemllas would storm 
and capture seven communist bases in a 
strategically important valley. Members of 
Jarmat-e-lslami Afghanistan, one of seven 
political panies w ith mujahideen fighters in 
the field. Massoud "s men control yulualK 
all of northeastern Afghanistan. 

in thie banle of Keran and af ter. Hussein 
proved himself a natural leader. He rose 
quickly in the ranks to head all military and 
civilian operations in Takhar province. 

In early July. Hussein. Mullah Woodud. 
SIX other senior Massoud commanders and 
28 of their key' officers 'were assassinated 
after being cap^ired in an ambush. Woodud 
and four of his men were killed in the iniual 
anack. The others, including Hussein, 
were executed the next day. Some had their 
eyes gouged out with knives before the\ 
were killed. More were shot in the back 
after being told they were released, accord- 
ing to wimesses 

The murders were not the work of the 
Marxist regime, however. The%' were ear- 
ned out by members of a nval mujahideen 
grcMip, Hezi}-i-lslami Afghanistan, headed 
by Gulbuddin Hekhmatyar. 

While internecine fighting among muja- 
hideen IS not new. these killings, gruesome 
in both their method and their scope, have 
ramifications far beyond the initial shock 
and gnef they caused. "This is a devastating 
tragedy," says one of Ma.ssoud'$ brothers. 
Mohammad Yahia. "It could be a critical 
setback to the people of Afghanistan and 
the jihad against the Soviet Onion and the 
puppet regime it left behind. This post- 
pones everNthing. How can you fill such a 
vacuum.' These were not ordinary men." 

Agreeing that it could not have come at 
a worse time militarily or politically, a 
senior Western diplomat in Peshawar says 
the killings played into the hands of the 
communist regime and could severeK 
damage chances for continued U S sup- 
pon. which the resistance is still vitally 
dependent on despite the w ithdrawal of the 
last Soviet troops Feb. 15 

Descnbed by a senior L S official as 
the proverbial straw that broke the camel s 
back, the incident has sparked a high-level 
reevaiuaiion of U.S. policy in the Afghan 
war. which it has supported w ith more than 
S600 million a year in matenel 

For most of the war. in hat many ana- 
lysts, including officials o! other Western 
governments, consider a misguided policy. 
U.S. intelligence has followed the lead of 
Its Pakistani counterpan. providing strong 
backing to Hekhmatyar at the expense oi 
helf ig other parties such as Jamiat. some 
of which are larger, more efficient and 
fnendlier to the West than Hezb-i-Islami 
Changing that polic> will not be eas\. 
experts acknowledge An indication of the 
strength of Pakistani support tor Hekhmat- 
yar IS what Yahia calls "total indifference" 
to initial news of the massacre on the part 
of senior Pakistani intelligence officials. 

Even after details of the atrocity reached 
Peshawar. Pakistani intelligence delivered 
3.000 AK-47 assault ntles to Hekhmatyar s 
party, officials from other mujahideen 
groups maintain We have evidence they 
are not being used to fight the regime but 
have been sent to Chadon District in Kun- 



duz [a northern provrace) to cause more 
trouble for Jamiat." says another of Mas- 
soud's brothers, Ahmad Zia. 

The problems between Hekhmatyar and 
other parties, especially Jamiat. go back to 
anticommunist movements formed at Ka- 
bul University in the late 1960s. The first 
mujahideen party to evolve from those 
movements was Hezb-i-Islami. of which 
Hekhmatyar was a founder. Most of the 
other panies were formed by breakaway 
sections. 

Hekhmatyar was favored by Pakistan's 
President Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq and his 
military intelligence service from the be- 
ginning of Afghan resistance to the com- 
munist regime in Kabul, which took power 
in a bloody coup in April 1978. 

One of the founders of the Islamic resis- 
tance. Mohammad Moussa Tawana. who 
has written a history of the evolution of the 
panics, says that Hekhmatyar was the fust 
contact person for aid from Pakistan but 
that he would sometimes withhold funds 
from fellow Afghans. By now. Afghan ex- 
pens believe, Pakistan has a long-standing 
investment in Hekhmatvar. Fearful of na- 
tionalist ethnic movements among the 
Pa.shtoon tribes living in both Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Pakistan has never wanted an 
independent regi.ne m Kabul. 

But despite high praise from Pakistani 
generals. Hekhmatyar is feared by many of 
his own people. He has been accused of 
ordennfi the murder of sevoal liberal and 
intellectual Afghans who have opposed 
him. A strict Islamist, he has pockets of 
support throughout the country rather than 
whole regions under his control. Being able 
to dispense largess in mone\ and weapons 
adds to his following. 

In recent years, he cut several supply 
lines to Massouds forces, two into the 
Panjshir Valley, which is the heart of Mas- 
souds operations In 1987. near Kantiwah 
in the Nunstan region, his men not onl\ 
stopped weapons but also robbed a team of 
French volunteer aid workers bnnging in 
80 horseloads of clothes and medical 
equipment. In the same area, a British tele- 
vision cameraman on his way to cover Mas- 
soud was robbed and murdered in late 
1987, if not by Hezb-i-Islamt agents who 
control the village, then at least with their 
know ledge. Massoud turned aside repeated 
urging by his aides that they atuck the Hezb 
bases. "We can deal with it." he said. 
"There has been too much killing of 
mujahideen alreads " 

Last September. Hekhmatyar sent a 
three-man delegation to .Massoud with 
three suggestions. Two. which Mas.soud 
called unacceptable, ui^ed in one way or 
another that Massoud leave Januat and join 
Hezb-i-Islami. The third idea was that 
Massoud and Hekhmatyar should meet and 
talk. Massoud at first agreed to the meet- 
ing, canceling it soon after when one of his 
senior officers. Ismail Tarak. the general 
commander of Laghman province, was as- 
sassinated by Hekhmatyar s men. He said 
the timing was "iinpossible. " 

Also in September, senior officials of 
Pakistan's military intelligence service 
made a trek into .Afghanistan to meet with 
Massoud. saying the\ wanted to improve 
relations with him and offenng him a new, 
large supply of weapons. Massoud. who 
has remained independent throughout the 
war. agreed to accept them with the proviso 
that no conditions were attached. In the 10 
months since then, say his brothers, who 
control his logistics and supply lines. Paki- 
stan has delivered about .30 percent of the 
promised weapons but no more 

While avoiding a direct meeting with 
Hekhmatvar. Massoud had worked hard to 
ease tensions in his region. In late June, he 
dispatched a team to meet with Savad 
Jamal. the commander of Hezb-i-lslami 
forces at the north of the Farkhar Valley. 
Jamal controls 1 .000 or so mujahideen in 
the village of Tangi Fakhar. aside a road 



U.S. policy 

and a nver that run through the mouth of 
the valley at its northernmost point. 

As he was preparing for ntassive sum- 
mer operations against regime garrisons 
and cities across the north. .Massoud 
wanted to lessen the possibility of clashes 
with other mujahideen. Jamal and .Mas- 
soud s men spoke ai length, agreed to a 
truce and read aloud to each other hrom the 
Koran to seal their pact. 

A few days later, in the first week of 
July, all of Massoud's key commanders and 
their staff officers converged on a small 
\ illage in Farkhar Valley for final briefings 
on the summer battle plans. About 50 of 
the men drove into the valley past Tangi 
Fakhar with no problems. 

At the meeting. Massoud outhned plans 
for attacks he was about to launch fixmi the 
far north of the country down to the perim- 
eter of Kabul. Central to his plans is a 
conventional army that he has been build- 
ing for almost a year. Divided into Infantry, 
mechanized and special forces, it now 
numbers seven units, each with 512 men. 

After five days of instructions, the com- 
manders were told to return to their bases 
to launch the campaign. 

In two convoys traveling close together 
and totaling almost 20 four-wheel-drive ve- 
hkks. the commandm from lakhar and 
Kunduz provinces set out for the north. 
After about a two-hour drive, they turned 
into a gorge below Tangi Fakhar. 

Immediately, they came under fire from 
above by automatic nfles and rockets. 
"They had no chance." says Mohammad 
Hasham. a senior official under Massoud 
who is investigating the case. "Our people 
were canying only li^ vweapons becaise 
there were no regime troops in the area." 

Mullah Woodud. who had freed the val- 
ley with a siege on its main gamson in 
1987. and four of his men were killed 
instantly The remaining 45 were taken to 
a village up a nearby mountain where they 
were divided into two groups, those firom 
Takhar and those from Kunduz. 

All were stnp^xd down to their pants 
and held for 24 hours. Witnesses in die 
area, according to Jamiat officials, say that 
Hczb-i-lslami s Jamal was joined there by 
the general commander of Hezb forces in 
Takiiar. Bashen Chaiob. 

Others say that during the waiting time 
both Jamal and Chaiob were in radio con- 
tact with the Hezb-i-Islami office in Pesha- 
war. Hekhmatyar also was in Afghanisttn, 
northwest of Kabul, at the time, but he is 
known to have radio communications with 
his office in Peshawar. 

After the one-day delay. Jamal*s men 
began to torture ttie commanders and offi- 
cers from Takhar. concentratmg especially 
on the higher-ranking ones. Some had their 
eyes gouged out and others had gunpowder 
poured into their eyes and set on fue. ac- 
cording to locals who wtse present. They 
said they heard piercing screams and later 
saw the Wdies. 

A former Hezb mujahid who had joined 
Januat reponedly protested the torture, say- 
ing. "These are Muslims, our own people. 
What are you doing?" He was later beaten 
with a bayonet and is in senous condition, 
say Jamiat officials. 

A representative of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and three 
non- Afghans also saw the bodies. The in- 
formation was first earned to Massoud and 
to the chief of Kunduz province. Qan Rah- 
matuUah. 

Jamal is said to have been stopped at 
first bv the more senior Chaiob from also 
killing the men from Kunduz. They appar- 
ently did not realize that they were holding 
Cmdr. Mohammad Arif Rustami. Age 34 
and a graduate of the Kabul Police .Acad- 
emy, he is a popular and successful Jamiat 
leader. 

After the Takhar men were killed. Jamal 
ordered the Kunduz men to go on theu- way. 



but at the last minute, as some jtaned to 
drive off and others were boarding their 
jeeps. Chaiob ordered his men to open fire 
behind their backs. A senior Kunduz com- 
mander. Saved Daoud. and four of his men 
were killed. Others were cnucaily wound- 
ed but dragged away in the confusion as 
vehicles first crashed into each other and 
then sped off. witnesses said. 

An Amencan writer, who narrow ly es- 
caped being captured in the ambush, con- 
firms most of the details given by muja- 
hideen invesagators. Craig Weintraub. a 
former screen wmer from Walnut Creek. 
Calif., was the first Westerner to see the 
bodies. In a letter to Insight. Weintraub 
says he was m the last car of the convoy. 
The commander he was uaveling with was 
delayed in the Farkhar Valley, and they 
stof^jed overnight, first hearing of the kill- 
ings the next morning. 

Massoud is descnbed as "beyond anger" 
at the massacre, which dealt a critical blow 
to the grass roots leadership he has spent a 
decade developing. His brothers and Mo- 
hammad Hashem. a Januat official, met for 
more than rwo hours with senior U.S. ofll- 
cials. including the newly appointed U.S. 
special envoy to the Afghan resistance. Pe- 
ter Tomsen. who was said to be appalled 
by the details. 

Asked if the incident would lead to a 
reevaluation of policy in regard to Hekh- 
matyar. a senior U.S. official says. "It is 
already under way." It would include, he 
says, a reexamination of all aspects includ- 
ing intelligence data that could show what 
communications took place between Pe- 
shawar. Tangi Fakhar and other areas of 
Afghanistan in the time before the execu- 
tions. 

Other U.S. officials descnbe a three- 
step process; gathenng facts as best they 
can. determining culpability at both an in- 
dividual and party level, and then watching 
for reaction from Hezb-i-lslami. "Hovy 
Gulbuddin Hekhmatyar handles this is a 
key factor." says one official. 

Another official fears the massacre 
could lead to widespread fighting between 
parties and a wave of assassinations in Pe- 
shawar. "Most important, though." he says, 
"i: will make international backers of these 
legitimate fircedom fighters reassess their 
suppcHt. If it is proven that Hekhmatyar is 
culpable, measures will have to be taken. ' 

A diplomat ftom another Western natioH 
that has been closely involved with the 
Afghan cause says. "Perhaps now the 
Ainericans will listen to what we have been 
telling them for years about Gulbuddin ." 

Bumaheddin Rabbani. the head of 
Jamiat. who was in Tehran, Iran, when 
word of the massacre amved, immediateK 
flew back to Peshawar and later to Islam- 
abad for d^ussions with Gen. Shamsur 
Rahman Kallu, the recently appointed head 
of military intelligence. 

Embittered by the news. Rabbani de- 
manded to know why Pakistan continued 
to support Hezb-i-Islami. "We have not 
even received one bullet from you in four 
months.' he is reported to hav« said "Be- 
fore i went to Iran. I was told that Pakistan 
had temporarily stopped giving supplies to 
ail the panies. but you sent 40 truckloads 
of military supplies to Hekhmatyar * 

According to Rabbani's aides, the intel- 
ligence official said that it was tme that 
Pakistan had sent substantial matenei lo 
Hekhmaty^ but that it was an emer- 
gency." He then offered Rabbani a new 
Chinese-made communications svstem. 

More than 8.000 Afghans braved 1 15- 
degree temperatures in Peshawar July 29 to 
protest the killings at a rally organized by 
Jamiat and attei^ed by leaders of four of 
the seven parties and by officials of others. 
Only Hekhmatyar and his men were ab- 
sent. Banners proclaimed Hekhmatyar to 
be "the new Stalin." Speakers called him a 
tenorist and a murderer. In his toughest 
statement so far. Rabbani called on the 
exile government to suspend Hekhmaty ar 
and warned that the fiitiue of the alliance 
depended on how it handled this incident. 
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Afghan Islamic factionalist 
is accused of assassinations 



PESHAWAR, Pakistan — Gulbud- 
din Hekmatyar, whose fundamental- 
ist Islamic rebel faction has re- 
ceived most of US. arms supplies to 
the anti-communist Afghan resis- 
tance, is responsible for the assassi- 
nation of "hundreds of innocent" 
people in Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
the president of the Afghan resis- 
tance government-in-exile has 
charged. 

In an interview, Sibgatullah 
Mojadidi said Mr. Hekmatyar, head 
of the Hezb-i-Islami party, had been 
protected by the Pakistani govern- 
ment. 

' Mr. Mojadidi. a moderate rebel 
leader, also charged that Mr. Hek- 
matyar had tried to arrange his as- 
saiaination several times. 

The Hezb-i-Islami chief also at- 
tempted a recent coup d'etat in 
Katnil in collaboration with commu- 
nist army officers and against the 
withes of the govemment-in-exile. 
th« president charged. The coup 
failed, and the defense minister of 
tlw communist regime is believed to 
hawe been jailed as a result of the 
aborted attempt. 

The allegatiana by Mr. Mojadidi 
came during a diaouaion of the al- 
leged massacre last month of 36 key 
commanders and officers of another 
mujahideen party in Fakhar Valley 
in northern Afghanistan. Forces of 
Mk Hekmatyar have been acctised 
of carrying out the killings. 

For moat of the nine-year Afghan 
war against the Soviet invasion of 
th« country, Mr. Hekmatyar has not 
mly been the chief beneficiary of 
U.S. support. He has also been nur- 



tured by Pakistan's military intelli 
gence establishment, which distrib- 
utes the weapons. 

His Hezb-i-Islami, a strict and dis- 
ciplined Islamic fundamentalist 
group, also has won support from a 
number of Arab states, notably 
Saudi Arabia. 

The other six of the seven Pak- 
istan-based mujahideen parties have 
suffered in supplies and support be- 
cause of this, some international ex- 
perts contend. 

Mr. Mojadidi charged that U.S. aid 
has facilitated Hezb-i-Islami's 
crimes. "I am surprised by the Con- 
gress and the United States adminis- 
tration," he said. "For 10 or 1 1 years, 
these killings have been going on, 
but they did not stop their aid to 
these criminal people." 

Mr. Mojadidi offered no evidence 
fbr the assassination charges, but he 
insisted that he had the names and 
dates and places: "It is not the first 
time he has done such actions. A 
hundred times he has done it and 
more than that. And then he denies 
it. He tells lies about it, and he is not 
ashamed to tell lies. From my infor- 
mation, several times he has tried 
my assassination." 

Officials of other parties agreed 
that attempts had beien planned on 
Mr. Mohadidi's life. 

"There are hundreds of cases of 
his assassinating innocent people in 
Peshawar with the knowledge of po- 
lice and military people here,' Mr. 
Mojadidi said. "But because of the 
protection of the government from 
the time of [the late Pakistani presi- 
dent Mohammed] Zia-ul-Haq, he has 
been protected 100 percent. No one 
has even questioned him." 

Mr. Mojadidi said he has repeat- 



edly complained to the principal 
governments supporting the mujar 
hideen — the United States, Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia — about Mr. Hek- 
matyar "I have complained to every- 
body who is supporting him materi- 
ally and politically, telling them, 
'Please, at least stop the assistance 
to him so he will be punished a little 
bit so he will stop the killing of the 
people.' 

"We know the names of intellectu- 
als who came here to serve the cause 
of Afghanistan, who have written 
about reality and then have been as- 
sassinated." 

The political attack is part of a 
growing movement within the rebel 
government to isolate Mr Hekmat- 
yar after the alleged ambush and ex- 
ecution of elite commanders and 
guerrilla officers under the com- 
mand of Ahmad Shah Massoud, 
known as the Lion of Panjshir. 

"The killings are all being done by 
one party, the criminals," the pres- 
ident said. "The rest of the people, 
the other six parties are united." 

Moderate sections of the resis- 
tance, which fought fbr nine years to 
drive out the Soviets, appear to be 
joining forces against Mr. Hekmat- 
yar. in part because they realize the 
danger to their cause that such inter- 
necine fighting is bringing. 

They worry particularly that Mr. 
Hekmatyar's party and its actions 
could so blacken their name that 
what has been bipartisan support for 
the mujahideen in the U.S. Congress 
could crumble before they are able 
to oust the Soviet-installed commu- 
nist regime in Kabul. The United 
States has sent $600 million a year in 
materiel to the mujahideen. 



Report about ambush 
of Hekmatyar denied 

T'f-.SHAWAR, Both incicnt would be discussed and 

I u zb-i-lslanii and Jamiat-i-Islanii resolved in a cordial manner so 
iiavo denied that Atghan Interim that no outsider or enemy agents 
C Jovernment Foreign Minister capitalised on it. He said the Af- 
Ciulbaddin Hikmatyar had either ghan Inteinni Governuicht and its 
been anibushed or surrounded by Supreme Court could defuse the 
hostile Jamiat mujahideen in Par- tension between difTercnt Muaj- 
wan Province. Iiideen groups and give its verdict 

I)r Najibullah Lafray, Infornia- on all past, present and future dis- 
tion Minister of the Interini. putes involving them. He said 12 
(lovernment, told a Press confer- Hezb-i-Islami commanders, in- 
encc in Peshawar today that he eluding Engineer Abdul Wahab. 
was unaware of the incident. "I who was a brother of Corn- 
have heard it from You", replied mander Said Jamal. were killed by 
Dr Lafray who is afliltated to the a rival group in the past and com- 
)amiat-i-Islatni. plaints were duly made to Jamiat 

Meanwhile, a Hezb-i-Islami Chief Prof Uabbani instead of 
spokesman also contradicted the publicising it. 
report which apprared in a sec- It may be added that rumours 
tion of the Press and termed it about Hikmatyar being encircled 
"malicious, fabricated, baseless by Jamiat men in Ghorbund area 
and false". The spokesman of Parwan Province were in cir- 
claimed the report aimed at creat- culation in Peshawar and Is- 
ing divisions among Mujahideen lamabad since the past one week. 
Kroi'PS- Both Hezb-i-Islanii and Jamiat 

The spokesman said the Takhar sources had denied it at that time. 
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Afghan Army 
grinds down 
Mujahedeen 



Unsettled Afghanistan 

The Afghan conflict blew up be- 
cause the Russians tried to impose an unpopular regime on 
the Afghan people. It would be unjust if the communists were 
allowed to hang on to power. A preferable sequence of events 
would be for President Najibullah to step down (as he has said 
he is ready to do for the sake of peace) and for a compromise 
administration to take over until the Afghans can choose a 
government of their own. An interim administration might 
include people from the pre-communist government of for- 
mer King Zahir Shah, tribal elders and civil servants. The risk 
is that such a government would prove too weak to keep the 
peace and supervise a fair election, amid so many angry and 
armed men. Yet the Russians have hinted that such a solution 
might be acceptable to them. If they can satisfy themselves on 
one point, the Americans should agree. 

That single point is the Soviet supply of weapons. At 
present both Russia and America say they will go on provid- 
ing their respective friends with arms as long as the other su- 
perpower does the same. The result is an arms build-up in 
Afghanistan, and the certainty that sooner or later the weap- 
ons will be used. If Russia can provide America with an iron- 
clad (and checkable) assurance that it will end its flow of arms, 
America should stop sending supplies to the mujaheddin. 
That will not necessarily push everybody into peace: too 
many guns have already gone in, too many Afghans remain 
ready to thumb their noses at outsiders. But it is worth a try. 
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From JAMES A0AMS 
in London 

FIVE months after Soviet 
troops pulled out of Af- 
gbanistan. the despised lo- 
cal army they left behind is 
winning grudging respea 
among Western analysts 
fbr succeeding where the 
Russians failed: it has 
shown up the vaunted 
Mujahedeen rebels as a 
rabble. 

The Afghan Array, which 
was treated with ill-con- 
cealed contempt by the re- 
' treating Russians, is using 
tactics that are more effec- 
tive than those of Moscow's 
generals. 

If these methods have 
not won the war, they are at 
least grinding down the 
Mujahedeen. The news that 
the rebels are planning a new 
offensive later this month is 
being greeted with near com- 
placency by the military in 
Kabul. 

The secret lies in motiva- 
tion: the men fighting for 
President Najibullah are 
also fighting for survival. 
But they are helped by blun- 
ders by the guenilas. 

Analysis of the military 
performance of the guerillas 
since the Soviet withdrawal 
has revealed a chaotic band 
of ill-disciplined groups 
which have failed to develop 
a strategy. By contrast, the 
Afghan Army has used clev- 
er tactics to inflict punishing 
penalties on the Mujahe- 
deen. 

When fighting the Rus- 
sians, the guenilas had two 
big advantages: they fought 
a classic mobile war using 
the terrain and support 
among the local people. 
They were also united 
against the invaders. In turn, 
the Russians were con- 
strained by a requirement to 
keep their casualties to a 
minimum. 

Once the Russians left, 
the Afghan Government be- 
gan a strtiggle in which high 



TWELVE civiliaas^ «crc 
killed when .Majahcdeen 
rebels fired ■ barrage of 
rockets into KabvL capping 
one of the heaviest weeks of 
rocketing this samoter. offi- 
cials in the A/giiaii capital 
dty said. 

Eight rockets hit Karte 
Sche, ■ densely popnlated 
residential area in sogthwest 
Kabul, a Governaent 
spokesman said. 

Two nwg were among the 
12 killed, he said, adding 
tiiat the remaining victims 
were women and children. 
The rockets, identified as re- 
mote-controlled Sacker-20s 
with a range of ap to 40 kilo- 
metres, were fired at five 
minnte intervals, the spokes- 
man said. 

losses in men and equip- 
ment were a pre-requisite for 
survival. In February, the 
Government decided on a 
two-pronged strategy: to 
hold the provincial cities 
and to control the roads. 
The Mujahedeen were for- 
ced either to stnke at the 
roads or to attack the well-, 
defended ones. 

Their first target was 
Jalalabad, an important city 
east of Kabul and close to 
the guerilla bases over the 
border in Pakistan. The at- 
tack was intended as a show- 
piece to mark the beginning 
of the collapse of the Afghan 
regime. But it turned into a 
military disaster that ex- 
posed the guenilas as tacti- 
cally inept and militarily 
outclassed. 

About 15,000 guerillas 
laid siege to the aty, claim- 
ing It would collapse from 
within. But in four months 
of fighting they have failed 
to make any significant pro- 
gress. Western sources sug- 
gest that 3,000 guenilas have 
been killed or wounded. 

One intelligence source 
said: "The regime found 
themselves for the first time 
fighting a single enemy in a 
single place that could al- 
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most have been of their own 
choosing. Al the same time 
guns and ammunition 
which would normailv ha^^ 
gone to groups around ;ne 
country were channelled to 
Jalalabad so other Muja- 
hedeen groups couldn't 
launch attacks and the re- 
gime could concentrate lU 
forces." 

The Government has de- 
veloped new tactics that 
have demoralised the be- 
siegers: Thousands of mines 
were sown to a depth of 2 "2 
kilometres around Jalala- 
bad. The guenilas had no in- 
telligence about routes 
through the minetieids, and 
with every mass attacK - :n 
which waves of Mujahedeen 
rushed forward, tinng wildly 
- the guenilas took heavy 
casualties. The mines made 
surpnse assaults on the city 
impossible. 

Once the guenilas had re- 
treated to re-group, the gov- 
ernment forces m Jalalabad 
bombarded them with B.M- 

11 multiple-launch rockets. 
In addition, the Afghan Air 
Force converted Anionov- 

12 transport aircraft into 
bombers, which attacked 
guenlla concentrations with 
large bombs and with cluster 
bombs that exploded in the 
air and scattered bombleis 
over the target area. The 
Antonovs are propeller- 
dnven and slow-moving, 
but they tly above the range 
of the Stinger ground-to-air 
missiles that the guenilas 
used to great effect against 
the Soviet Air Force. 

Another government 
weapon, with psychological 
as well as physical etfect. is 
the Scud missile. About 420 
of these temfying weapons 
have been fired from Kabul 
at guenlla posiuons around 
Jalalabad. The only warning 
is a double bang as the mis- 
sile passes through the su- 
persomc bamer seconds bc- 
fore Its huge warhead 
explodes. 

- 2^ - 7/10- 



Spurred by Soviet Biuldup, U.S. 
to Boost Aid to Afglmn Rebels 



hollow accord in Afghanistan? 



Mr Amin said that despite the 
announcement of the U N 
funding plan, aid was only trick- 
ling in. "The United Nations 
programme is not sufficient " he 
said. 

■'It is just the beginning. To 
rebuild we need mtemationai 
support." He said afghanistan 
would need funds from bilateral 
donors as well as institutions 
like the IMF and World Bank. 



LENDIN G AGENCIES WAIT 

KABUL: International lending 
agencies are waiting for an 
Afghan peace settlement before 
committing the major sums 
needed for reconstruction after 
a decade of war. 

The president of the Asian 
Development Bank, Masao 
Fiyioka. said in Tokyo this 
month the ADB could resume 
lending cut off in 1979, but gave 
no timetable. Afghan deputy 
prime minister Sayed 
Amanuddin Amin said in an 
interview that the Soviet-backed 
government in Kabul had been 
in contact with agencies like the 
ADB. the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). 

But Mr Amin said contacts 
remained at an exploratory 
stage and most major inter- 
national lenders were awaiting 
progress on a politcal settle- 
ment, following the Soviet troop 
withdrawal last February. Ten 
years of war has left a swathe of 
destruction across Afghanistan, 
with some cities partially in 
ruins and the backbone of the 
economy broken. 

"Much of our economic infra- 
structure is damaged. Most of 

the irrigation system is in ruins 
and durifig 10 years of war 
many factories have been de- 
stroyed or need repair," Mr 
Amin, who oversees the econ- 
omy, said. 

Even before the war, land- 
locked Afghanistan was one of 
the world's poorest countries. 
But it has strong potential. "We 
have good farming land, we 
have water for both irrigation 
and power, and we have oil and 
minerals. What we need is 
money and peace," said Mr 
Amin. 

Hp said significant reserves of 

oii. estimated at 20 mln tonnes, 
plus natural gas, coal, iron ore 
and copper meant Afghanistan 
could recover and develop fairly 
rapidly if it could overcome its 
internal differences . 

The United Nations, shocked 
by the destruction which has 
overwhelmed the poor but 
proud country, announced a 
rescue plan last year. j 

The scheme would provide 
US$1.6 billion to help rebuild 
the country and resettle more I 
than five million refugees now 
living in camps in Pakistan and ! 
Iran. . . _ 



WASHINGTON-Responding to 
a massive increase in Soviet ship- 
ments of military supplies to the 
Kabul government, the Bush Ad- 
ministration has decided to in- 
crease its arms supply to the 
Afghan resistance and will provide 
ordnance capable of destroying 
Afghan government airfields and 
aircraft, according to Administra- 
tion officials. 

A senior official, disclosing U.S. 
intentions to increase shipments 
after a lull, expressed considerable 
irritation at what he described as 
the Soviet decision to make "an 
extraordinary [military] invest- 
ment" to Afghanistan after the 
final Soviet troop withdrawal from 
that country on Feb. 15. 

"The Soviets have put in orders 
of a magnitude more than we had 
anticipated and that they had ever 
done before," he said. 

The decisions of both superpow- 
ers to escalate arms deliveries 
despite their 15-month-old agree- 
ment to end outside interference in 
Afghanistan suggest that both 
•sides are determined to back a 
full-scale showdown between their 
respective Afghan allies, minimiz- 
ing chances of an early political 
settlement 

In April, 1988, Washington and 
Moscow agreed to act as "guaran. 
tors" of the Geneva accords that 
the Soviets hoped would serve aa 
"a model" for joint superpower 
efforts in resolving regional con- 
flicts. The accords provided for the 
withdrawal of 115,000 Soviet troops 
stationed in Afghanistan and an 
end to outside involvement there. 

The senior U.S. official said that 
the Soviet Union had been "pump- 
ing in" arms at the rate of $200 
million to $300 million a month 
since early March. By contrast, the 
United States at the -height of its 
covert military program for the 
rebels supplied in one year a little 
more than $600 million worth. 

But the United States, which has 
continued to arm the rebels, began 
to reduce that assistance in the 
expectation that the Kabul govern- 
ment would collapse rapidly once 
the Soviet troops withdrew. In 
addition, the United States was 
ending, or cutting sharply, the 
supply of the most sophisticated, 
weapons, such as Stinger anti-air- 
craft missiles and long-range 
heavy mortars, 

U.S. officials said the unexpected' 
massive Soviet supply to Kabul 
partly to blame for the poor per- 
formance by the Afghan resistance' 
on the battlefield so far. 

7/16 
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BILL McCOLLUM 



It appears U.S. policy-makers 
have looked the other way, ig- 
noring Soviet involvement m 
Afghanistan after the "offi- 
cial" Soviet withdrawal. 

Conventional wisdom aside, So- 
viet forces in Afghanistan have not 
been completely withdrawn. In fact, 
reliable sources say more than 
50,000 Soviet and Soviet-controlled 
troops remain there. By the autumn 
of 1988, 6,000 to 7,000 Soviet Uzbek, 
"Rijik and liirkomen elite troops — 
known as Jowzjanis — had been se- 
cretly enrolled in the Afghan army. 

Because Uzbeks, Ttijiks and TUr- 
komen live on both sides of the 
Soviet-Afghan border, they are in- 
distinguishable from Afghans. In 
December, another 4,000 Jowzjanis 
were brought in, and most of them 
remain in the Kabul area. Some 
20,000 Soviet elite forq^s — known 
as the Mongols by the rebels — op- 
erated in unmarked KGB uniforms 
in late 1988. These troops are also 
Soviet citizens from the Far East 
who were secretly "donated" by the 
Soviet Union to the Afghan army 

Since late 1988, they were also re- 
inforced, although the exact number 
is not known. Another group of 
Soviet-controlled troops, the DRA, 
consists of some 20,000 young Af- 
ghan males who were taken from 
their villages in the early 1980s and 
then trained in the U.S.S.R. In other 
words, as the "official" Soviet army 
left Afghanistan, the clandestine So- 
viet army — better trained and more 
reliable — tiptoed into Afghanistan 
with supplies and new equipment 
awaiting them. 

Just last week, sources from the 
battlefield said that three border 
guard brigades have reinforced the 
communist forces in Jalalabad, This 
is obviously a blatant violation of the 
accord, because these brigades con- 
sist of Soviet-controlled troops, in- 
cluding Jowzjanis and Mongols. The 
Soviets have also brought in two bri- - 
gades of special palace guards that 
include Jowzjanis, Mongols and mi- 
litia units from neighboring pro- 
vinces. 

Meanwhile, startling new infor- 
matioh from mujahideen sources 
indicate that the Soviet-backed com- 
munists may unleash chemical gas 
attacks once again. They report that 
full gas protective outfits have been 
issued to all the communist troops in 
Jalalabad, and a communist army 
unit trained m decontamination has 
been deployed there, where a fierce 
battle now rages. 

Also, sources indicate that the 
communists are using a new missile 
or artillery weapon that contains a 
deadly fuelair explosive. High al- 
titude bombing continues around 
the clock, thanks to supplies from- 
Russia and India that land at least 25 
times a day in Kabul. The Kabul pup- 
pet government is well-fed with So- 
viet weapons and supervision, due to 
the loopholes in the accord and U.S. 
policy-makers' peculiar reluctance 
to accept the Afghanistan reality 

Some critics blame America for 
prolonging the fighting because we 
gave arms to the freedom fighters. 
Actually, the mujahideen need more 
weapons, not fewer After all, the So- 
_ viets have "donated" mammoth 
stockpiles of weapons to the Kabul 
\ government, enough to last several 
Soviet divisions a few years. 

The Soviet Union appears to be 
right on track in Its long-term plan 
of dominating Afghanistan, and thus 
South Asia. The belief that nations 
alter their long-range goals when 



they merely change their short-term 
tactics is naive. 

Revisions of such goals are deep, 
complex matters, and should be 
viewed cautiously if they are voiced 
so readily. A "good ' Soviet- 
American relationship is meaning- 
less if the Soviets don't display "real 
world" changes in their goal of de- 
termination. Soviet President Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's soothing rhetoric 
just disguises the same foreign pol- 
icy goals of earlier Russian leaders. 
Instead of the oafish Russian bear 
stumbling about, the Soviet Union is 
more like a sly cat on the prowl. 

We need to work with all muja- 
hideen factions to formulate a work- 
able war plan. Sending supplies and 
equipment and leaving it to the Paki- 
stanis to "advise" the freedom 
fighters is not enough. We must face 
the reality of continued Soviet pres- 
ence, the vicious tactics they are em- 
ploying, as well as the difficulties 
posed by current policies within 
parts of the government of Pakistan. 

Pakistan worked in close alliance 
with the United States to aid the Af- 
ghan resistance prior to the 
fraudulent Soviet withdrawal, but 
some parts of the Pakistan govern- 
ment now appear interested in 
achieving hegemony over the re- 
gion. These elements favor some re- 
sistance factions over others, 
thereby putting the entire resis- 
tance effort in grave danger. Fur- 
thermore, they have encouraged the 
use of tactics that preclude quick 
success in the face of the continued 
but unrecognized Soviet presence. 
U.S. policy-makers — in light of 
these Pakistani manipulations — 
should make it known that the 
United States will not tolerate any 
nation seeking hegemony over the 
region 

Until the mujahideen totally de- 
feat the Soviet puppet government 
regime and drive the Soviets out of 
Afghanistan, no victory for freedom 
can be claimed. 

As long as U.S. policy-makers ig- 
nore the reality of the situation, 
many more freedom fighters will 
die, and Soviet interests will prevail. 

Washington Times 4/19 
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SOVIET INFLUENCE PERVADES ALL SECTORS OF LIFE IN AFGHANISTAN 



by Christina Lamb 

BEHIND the huge cement 
walls is the Wattan nurs- 
ery or "orphanage of the 
homeland." Inside buildings 
guarded by tanks, tables are 
laid out with pamphlets pro- 
claiming "heart of Moscow", 
while on the walls are photos 
of soldiers and poems dedi- 
cated to "the heroes of Jalala- 
bad." 

The books and signs are all 
in Russian - every year half 
the 500 Afghan children admit- 
ted go to the Soviet Union, Cze- 
choslavakia, Hungary and 
Mfih^olia to study along 
some of the 2,200 orphans from 
sister organisations in 19 prov- 
inces. There are presently 1,800 
Afghan students between the 
ages of 6 and 12 studying in 
Eastern bloc countries and 
another 2,000 a year visit the 
Soviet Union for summer 
camp. 

Mr Nafas Jahid, the director 
of the orphanage explains 
"they have to be taught that 
their parents were killed 
because of western imperial- 
ism." The Soviets may have 
failed militarily in transform- 
ing Afghanistan but even takf 
ing the most modest figures! 
for the last two decades they 
have been annuaTIyTraining 
some 2,000 students and 1,500\ 

civil servants. Russian is the 
most widely used language and 
more than 80 per cent of 
Afghan intelligentsia, techni- 
cians and bureacrats are Soviet 
trained. 

Soviet influence is not just 
ideological - since 1950 there: 
has been increasing Soviet pen- 
etration into the economy. Ail 
major resources are trans- 
ferred and processed by Sovi- 
ets. By 1978 Afghanistan was 
host to 4,500 Soviet techni- 
cians - the largest number in 
any one foreigri country. 

Mr Nasim Rizvi of Pakistan's 
Institute of Strategic Studiesi 
says: "They tried forciblej 
Sovietisation of Afghanistan! 
but when that failed they 
changed tactics, not the objec- 
tive." 

Afghanistan is landlocked 
and unlikely to complete a 
planned rail link with Iran for 
20 years and its relations with 
Pakistan are always unstable, 
meaning the only in and outlet 
is the Soviet Union. Although 
Pakistan gave transit facilities 
through Karachi port, today 
only 2 per cent of total trade 
passes through Karachi and by 
1985 more than 65 per cent of 
foreign trade was with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviets are the sole cus- 
tomer of Afghan gas, citrus 
fruits and Czech-made cement 
which, in a bizarre deal, is 



swapped ton for ton with 
poorer quality Soviet cement. 
The Soviets have started min- 
mg high-quality iron, copper, 
chrome, lead, zinc, bauxite and 
according to unconfirmed 
reports uranium. 

The Afghan economy is nowi 
so enmeshed with that of the 
Soviet Union that whatever 
government takes power in 
future will be unable to free 
itself. Even if Prince Sadrud- 
din, the UN co-ordinator, man- 
ages to raise his target $l.lbn 
for reconstruction, this is far 
from ei}ough. Inevitably the 
Soviets will remain a major 
influence. 

In fact Afghanistan is in a 
stranglehold of debt to the 
Soviet Union. According to 
London's Institute of Strategic 
Studies in 1985 Afghanistan's 
foreign debt had reached $29bn 
(compared to exports of $639m 
in 1986) plus an unknown mili- 
tary debt. Most of this is owed 
to the Soviet Union. 

In November 1980, then Pres- 
ident Karmal admitted that 80 
per cent of foreign aid was 
Soviet. Between 1980 and 1987 
the total commodity support 
from the Soviet Union was 
$1.4bn and they ai* now 
thought to be providing 90 per 
cent of foreign assistance, com- 
pared to 40 per cent before 
1978. As an Afghan govern- 
ment official said: "The Soviets 
have an unmense lever over 
us." 

President Najibullah's gov- 
ernment, under siege from the 
Mujahideen, is well aware they 
could not survive without the 
40-plus Soviet aircraft arriving 
daily with supplies. The air- 
bridge is costing far less than 
the estimated $7bn per annum 
it cost to keep 115,000 Soviet 
soldiers in Afghanistan. 

Such help does not come for 
nothing. Nearly 60 per cent of 
Afghanistan's revenue comes 
from natural gan, 95 per cent of 
which was exported to the 
Soviet Union in exchange for 
economic assistance, essential 
commodities antd ecuipment. 

Ttie price wa»- unilaterally 
determined by t^e Soviets and 
western sources say they were 
paying a fraction of the world 
market price. Moreover, the 
metering was ail done on the 
Soviet side so the amounts 
imported could uiffer signifi- 
cantly to published figures. 

Even on the basis of their 
own figures, in 1981 Moscow 
was selling Soviet gas to 
Europe for more than twice the 
amount paid to Afghanistan. 

The Soviets began using 
Afghan gas in 1968 after com- 
pletmg a 60-mile pipeline. .More 
pipelines have since been built 
after finds in 1979 increased 



production by 65 per c«it and 
agreements signed for the 
annual export of 2.5bn cubic 
metres of gas to the Soviet 
Union. 

Aside from a subsidiary pipe- 
line feeding to a small powor 
plant and fertiliser plant, the 
Soviets did not allow for any 
use of the gas inside Afghan* 
istan and since leavtnsr hi Feb- 
ruary have shut off the extrac- 
tion, increasing government 
dependence on them. 

In 1987 a permanent Afghan; 
^ovietjaamSsion on economic 
and planning co-operation was 
'set up. Last year th«i Prime 
Minister Hasan Sharq signed 
an agreement in Moaeoir for 
bilateral co<)peration until 2000 
and by February 1968, 29 direct 
co-operation agreements in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, 
education and science had 
been signed between Central 
Asian republics and Afghan- 
istan's northern areas which 
have very large deposits of 
minerals and gas. 

Afghanistan became the first 
non-Communist country to 
accept Soviet economic aid in 
1953 after requests from Wash- 
ington had been rejected. 

Field data documenting rich- 
ness in a wide variety of 
resources recognising 78 mdaa- 
trial mineral deposits and 
world class deposits in iron, 
copper, emeralds and lapds was 
not released until after the 
Soviet-backed revolution in 
1978, while In 1976 they say 
Soviet threats over Afghan 
debts forced the Government 
to assign them the rich Ainak 
copper deposit, 

[Unfortunately, we 
separated this clip- 
ping from the en- 
velope it came in be- 
fore we realized 
that the name of the 
publication it ap- 
peared in was 
missing. It was 
in the issue of 
whatever it was 
6/28/89. Ed.] 
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Psst... 

Utanna buy some Soviet SI- 
crett? The largest collec- 
tion of secret Soviet mil- 
itary writings to reach 
the West in a quarter 
century will be declassi- 
fied and published this 
week by the Pentagon. 
The papers are tran- 
scripts of lectures at the 
U.S.S.R.'s top general 
staff college, made clan- 
destinely by an Afghan 
Army officer, Lt. Col. 
Ghulam Wardak, and 
smuggled out in 1975. Af- 
ter the Soviets invaded 
Kabul in 1979, Wardak 
joined the resistance. 
Wounded in 1980, he es- 
caped to Pakistan and 
then to the United 
States, taking his notes 
with him. As a gesture of 
thanks for U.S. aid to 
the rebels, Wardak 
turned the papers over 
to the Pentagon. 
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Andrew Lloyd Webber, who 

brought "The Phantom of the 
Opera" to the stage, was the 
phantom of the wedding 
yesterday. 

Lloyd Webber was supposed 
to stand up as best man for his 
brother, Jolian, who married 
Zohra Ghazi, a 25-year-old 
Afghan princess, in London. 

The composer telephoned his 
regrets at the last minute, pleading 
that he was too busy working on 
the record album from his latest 
hit, "Aspects of Love." 

Julian Lloyd Webber, 38, was 
has made his reputation as a 
cellist, was divorced from his first 
wife eight weeks ago. 

He and Princess Zohra were 
married m a 20-minute private 
ceremony, conducted in Persian at 
her grandmother's London home. 
It was followed by a short service 
at Central Hall, Westminster, 
conducted by a Methodist 
minister, the Rev. John Tudor. 

The bride's great-uncfe is the 
exiled King Zahir Shah, who lives i 
in Rome. 
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xcept for the noise the missiles and rockets create ... we have 
no other problem." 

A U.N. health official, quoted in the Chicago Tribune, on 
playing golf at the Kabul Golf and Country Club 

NEWSWEEK : JULY 3, 1989 
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Defector claims 
Soviet general 
advising Najibullah 



One wKo runs 
Will ssis o fdXJor 



NEW DELHL A defecting 
Afghan army ofBcer, who 
claims he had access to 
top-level security records, 
said yesterday a Soviet 
general is President 
Najibullah's top adviser. 

"His name is General 
Verinikov. He is a three- 
star general. He comes 
every day without failure 
to the headquarters meet- 
ing in Arg Palace and 
whatever he says is never 
rejected," Mohammad 
Kakar Neda told a news 
conference. 

Mr Neda said he himself 
was promoted to the rank 
of brigadier-general 
shortly before coming to 
New Delhi on March 23. 

Mr Neda said he served 
as secretary to the Afghan 
Supreme Military Council 
for the Defence of the 
Homeland, a 20-man group 
headed by Mr Nz^ibullah. 

The council assumed top 
government authority 
when Mr Najibullah de- 
clared a state of emergency 
on February 18, three days 
after the" Soviet Union an- 
nounced it had ended its 
nine years of direct combat 
support in the war against 
US-backed Moslem 
guerillas. 

"Najibullah's support in 
the party is not very good, 
and if he did not have 
Soviets attached to him, he 
would not be able to sur- 
vive," Mr Neda said. 

"Right now he has a 
very strong Soviet support 
group, and with this group 
is Gen Verinikov." 

Mr Neda said he had . 
never heard the Soviet gen- 
eral's first name but had 
seen him and knew that he 
met top Afghan military 
officials. 

Mr Neda also said he 
had seen Afghan military 
documents stating that 
40,000 soldiers defected be- 
tween September 1, 1988, 
and March 1, 1989. 

Other documents reach- 
ing the council said Mr 
Najibullah's government 
had "nominal control" of 
only 4,000 of Afghanistan's 
officially recorded 36.000 
villages and that 10,000 
other villages were "de- 
stroyed and uninhabit- 
able", Mr Neda said. 

The rest of the villages, 
he added, were controlled 
by or sympathetic to the 
Mujahedeen who have 
been fighting to topple 
Kabul's Soviet-style party 
government. 

HK Standard 6/4 



Searching for 
S oviet MIA's 

Yevgeny Gorbunov would be 27 now, his 
mother Anna says; in 1981, only eight 
days after his arrival in Afghanistan, 
he was lost covering his comrades' retreat 
from a fire fight with the mujahedin. Alek- 
sei Amelin's son Vadim is also 27 — if he's 
alive. Anna Semenova learned of her son's 
disappearance through a chance encounter 
with a soldier who had fought beside him: 
Konstantin Semenov's armored personnel 
carrier stalled in open country, and was 
surrounded by the rebels. Sernenov and a 
few others tried to go for help, but guerrillas 
seized them. Comrades in thedisabled vehi- 
cle could hear Semenov's cries for help, but 
dared not open fire for fear of hitting him. 
For the next five days the company can- 
vassed the area, searching for evidence of 
the missing men. They found nothing. Then 
an Afghan woman brought them a message 
scrawled in crude Russian: "They are alive. 
But we will not give them back. " 

Anna Gorbunova, Aleksei Amelin and 
Anna Sernenov are members of Nadyezhda 
(Hope), a private group founded by parents 
of the more than 300 Soviet soldiers report- 
ed missing in action during the Soviet's 10- 
year involvement in the war in Afghani- 
stan. Two weeks ago, along with five other 
Soviets, they arrived in Peshawar, Paki- 
stan, near the Afghan border, armed with 
descriptions and photographs of their 
MIA's. None of the rebel leaders was 
willing to help; many could barely con- 
tain their hostility. Since the Soviet inva- 
sion in 1979 more than a million Afghans 
have died in combat; rebel leaders claim 
that some 14,000 of their own men are still 
missing. "Why don't they go crying to the 
Soviets?" asked Wakil Akbarzai, press rep- 
resentative for the rebel leader Ahmed 
Gailani. "Why do they come here? We have 
not invited them." 

The worst part of the parents' ordeal 
was probably their visit to the Peshawar 
home of Gulbuddin Hekma- 
tyar. The fundamentalist rebel 
leader had convened a group of 
battle-scarred mujahedin to 
greet them — 40 or so Afghans 
who had lost their limbs or 
the use of them in the war 
against the Soviet invaders. 
The rebels drowned the women 
out, jeering from their wheel- 
chairs: "Allahu akbar!" ("God 
is great!") As Anna Gorbunova 
walked past the ranks of ampu- 
tees and paralytics, she lost her 
composure and began sobbing. 
Her companion Yevgeniya Po- 



AFGHAN CHILDREN 

FrwB JON ANDERSON 
in JaJalalwl 

AFGHAN guerillas have 
become so desperate in 
their increasingly hopeless 
struggle to capture the 
eastern city of Jalalabad 
that they have thrown 
schoolchildren into the 
finont line against veteran 
government troops. 

On a trip to the besieged 
city near the Pakistani bor- 
der last week, I saw boys as 
young as 12 cowering under 
relentless air and artillery 
bombardment 

Seasoned observers said 
it was unprecedented to see 
such laige numbers of chil- 
dren involved in the fight- 
ing. 

There are reliable reports 
in Peshawar that boys in the 
refugee camps joined up 
during their school holidays 
and were taken to the front 
line by their teachers. i 

After a bombing raid 
during which we sheltered 
with two boys, the mother of 
OQe suddenly appeared and 
demanded to know why her 
13-year-old son had run 
away from home. 
. The other boy, Haysta 
Gul, who is 12, had left his 
reii^Kee camp on the out- 
skirts of Peshawar to fif^t in 
the jihad. His &ther was a 
'*maityr" and he was head- 
ing for the front line to join 
his uncle. 

The battle for Jalalabad, 
which be^am in eariy March, 
has turned into one of the 
Moodiest of the 10-year Af- 
ghan war, and one of in- 
creasing desperation for the, 
Mujahedeen leadership. Up' 
to 800 guerillas have died 
and thousands have been 
wounded. 

Despite Mujahedeen 
claims that they would take 
the city within weeks, there 



GO INTO COMBAT ^ 

seems little likelihood of a 
sudden breakthrough. 

It is not unusual to find 
teenagers fighting in Afghan- 
istan - even younger chil- 
dren are common in Muja- 
hedeen bases - but norm- 
ally they are involved in 
non-combat duties. 

The consequences of us- 
ing children as soldiers are 
obvious. Last week we 
found the guerilla positions 
near the airport under con- 
stant fire and disorganised, 
lacking mature leadership. 

At a Mujahedeen base at 
Saracha, barely 300 metres 
fiom Jalalabad's airstrip, we 
found a compound fUll of 
boys. Several argued over 
their plans for attacking 
nearby enemy posts, and 
then asked what we thought. 

They appeared to have 
no clear idea what they were 
doing there. When machine- 
gun bullets hit the com- 
pound and I flinched, they 
giggled mischievously. 

Because of their lack of 
experience, the boys are un- 
able to use effective tactics. 
They insisted on launching a 
reckless mortar attack on the 
airstrip and we spent therest 
of the afternoon sheltering 
from retaliatory tank fire. 

One child from the group 
at Saracha was hit in the 
head by a machine-gun bul- 
let As we raced in two jeeps 
to pick him up, a tank shell 
exploded about 10 metres 
away. 

We took refuge in a near- 
by fortress compound and 
the unseen tank repeatedly 
Masted our sanctuary. 

Finally Taher, a 24-year- 
old ambulance driver, col- 
lected the wounded boy and 
deUvered him to a first-aid 
post He seemed unlikely to 
survitw. 

Sunday Times 



plavskaya told the mujahedin: 
"It's not by us that this was 
done. We did not teach our chil- 
dren to go to war. " 

SovM dsfsctors: Once gone to 
war, not everyone wanted to 
come back. The Nadyezhda 
contingent met with a British 
photographer, John Gunston, 
fresh from a three-month as- 
signment in Afghanistan, who 
reported seeing Soviet MIA's living among 
the mujahedin. Moldavia-bom Leonid Wil- 
co, 24, took the name Azizullah and has 
written a book called "Soviet Barbarism in 
Afghanistan." He said he tried four times 
to go over to the rebels until finally succeed- 
ing. Twenty-three-year-old Viktor, from 
the Ukraine, joined the mujahedin five 
years ago and now works in a motor pool. 
He defected because he didn't like killing. 
"I knew that if I converted to Islam, they 
could not kill me under Islamic law," he 
told the photographer. "Here I pray and 
read the Koran." Mujahedin commanders 
have offered to exchange their new recruits 



for fellow officers held in Af- 
ghan government jails. "Each 
time," said one, "the Russians 
here have refused to go back to 
Russia." But most of the MIA's 
on the Nadyezhda lists have lit- 
tle choice. For purposes of com- 
parison, Gunston showed the 
parents some of the pictures he 
had taken. Gorbunova thought 
one of them looked like one of 
her son's friends; she and Se- 
menova quickly scanned their 
1st c id found the friend's 
name. Another of the names on 
the list was that of a Soviet pilot 
shot down over the Panjshir 
Valley in May 1984. Gunston 
knew that name as well. Years 
back he had photographed the 
pilot's corpse on the mountain- 
side where he found it. It 
was small comfort to the be- 
reaved—but more than they 
got in the rebel camps. 
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Blast in Besieged Kabut 
Fans Rumor of Intrigue 



By JOHN 

Special to The 

KABUL, Afghanistan, July 18 — At 
noon on Saturday a huge bomb ex- 
ploded in a truck parked a short walk 
from the presidential palace. Within 
hours, word began spreading that the 
Defense Minister had been arrested, 
possibly for a coup attempt against 
President Najibuilah. 

Today armored vehicles appeared 
at major intersections, and just as 
suddenly disappeared. 

It is the height of summer in Kabul, 
a time when the normally frenetic 
trading in the bazaar slows in the 
heat. In the words of a Foreign Minis- 
try official who spent much of today 
fending off reporters' questions about 
the bomb, the Defense Minister and 
the armor on the streets, it is a prime 
time for "false news." 

A History of Violence 

But the suspicion that intrigue 
could erupt into violence behind the 
crenellated walls of the Arg Palace, 
the old royal fortress where Mr. Naji- 
builah works, is not solely the product 
of fevered imaginations. Within 20 
months of the coup that brought the 
Government to power in April 1978, 
its first two presidents were dead, one 
stifled with a pillow by palace guards, 
the other shot dead by Afghan and 
Soviet troops who stormed his villa. 

So when reports began circulating 
over the weekend that the Defense 
Minister, Col. Gen. Shahnawaz Tanai, 
had been arrested after a botched at- 
tempt to overthrow Mr. Najibuilah, 
people in Kabul took serious note. 

The blast occurred on a busy com- 
mercial street near the Pul-i-Heshti 
Mosque, the city's largest, damaging 
vehicles and buildings more than 150 
yards away. The Government im- 
mediately blamed the rebels, but the 
circumstances raised doubts. For one 
thing, no rebel group took responsibil- 
ity. For another, official reports that 
only 9 people were killed seemed un- 
derstated. Reporters who checked 
hospitals counted 20 killed. 

Rumors at the U.N. Club 

At this point, the stories grew. At 
the United Nations Club, a musty, 
sandbagged bungalow that serves as 
a foreigners' watering hole, a theory 
developed that that the bomb was 
placed on the route Mr. Najibuilah 
would have taken from the palace to a 
mosque for prayers marking the end 
of a Muslim holiday. But Government 
officials pointed out that Mr. Najibui- 
lah never attends prayers on Satur-' 
day, and that in any case the prayers 
at the Pul-i-Heshti Mosque were at 
8:30 A.M., not noon. 

By Monday, reports that General 
Tanai had been arrested were all 
over the city. The 38-year-old general 
is known to belong to the ruling par- 
ty's Khalq faction, which was dis- 
placed from the presidency by the 
Soviet interventioh and has never 
fully made its peace with Mr. Naiji- 
builah's Parchami faction. 

When a residential district close to 
the city center was cordoned off by 
soldiers and subjected to a house-to- 
house search at dawn today, and ar- 
mored units of the elite Special Guard 
took up station throughout the city 
center, theories about a failed coup 
gained steam. One account had it that 
two generals had been tried and shot. 



F. BURNS 

New York Times 

But the Foreign Ministry, maintain- 
ing an air of imperturbability, ad- 
vised reporters to watch the evening 
television news, promising an ap- 
pearance by General Tanai. 

The general appeared, as sched- 
uled, in a filmed sequence in which he 
handed out medals to soldiers. One 
military attache said the film was at 
least 10 days old. At the United Na- 
tions Club, another military attache 
insisted that he had an appointment 
to see the General at 11 A.M. on 
Wednesday. As the curfew hour of 10 
P.M. approached, bets were placed, 
the bar was cleared, and the mystery 

was carried over until'^YT 7/19 

Kabul Dismisses 



,Coup Reports 



Special [o The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan, July 19 — The 
Afghan Defense Minister appeared for 
a meeting today with Indian diplomats 
and made light of reports that had cir- 
culated in Kabul that he had been ar- 
rested in connection with a coup at- 
tempt on President Najibuilah. 

The diplomats said the Defense 
Nlinister, Lieut. Gen. Shahnawaz Tanai 
alluded to the reports in a meeting at 
he Defense Ministery building at Dar- 
laman, on the southern outskirts of the 
city. Apparently referring to the his- 
tory of factionalism within the govern- 
ing People's Democratic Party he 
There will always be stories' like 

Despite the general's appearance 
stones continued to circulate in Kabui 
about an upheaval within the Gover- 
nment over the weekend. The Foreign 
Mmistry said 330 people were arrested 
in a security sweep begun in the city by 
army and police units on Tuesday one 
of the largest operations of its kind in 
years. An official spokesman said the 
roundups were part of a continuing 
crackdown on terrorism, meaning ad- 
herents of Muslim guerrilla groups 
who have infiltrated the caoital. 

NYT 7/20 



was in former days. This is not only a 
wounding slander, but if it got back to :he 
mujaheddin headquarters in Pakistan's bor- 
der town Peshawar it could mean that Hajt's 
supply of weapons would be cut off. To sal- 
vage his reputation, Haji recently sent his 
lads to rocket the nearest government post. 
Sixteen of them, aged 14 to 25, set otf at sun- 
set, as the Muslim call to praver could he 
heard coming from the city. They crossed 
the overgrown fields which separate Haji's 
base from the government post a mile 
distant. 

The attack consisted of firing one 
rocket-propelled grenade at the post, which 
missed, and three rounds from a recoilless 
rifle, two of which hit the post. Technical 
problems prevented the firing of two rock- 
ets. The government soldiers, who are not 
used to being fired at and were not ac- 
quainted with Haji's problem, shouted: 
"Why are you firing at us, you bastards i"' 
They let off some small-arms fire and two 
mortars, none of which did any damage. 

The mujaheddin, all grins, returned to 
Haji's base, in the shade of grape vines. 
Thev were congratulated on a successful op- 
eration and each rewarded with 2,000 
afghanis, about $10. This payment, known 
as khairat, acknowledges a religious duty 
carried out in dangerous circumstances. 

The Kandahar guerrillas have launched 
fewer such attacks since the Russians left .Af- 
ghanistan in February. There is something 
to the rumours about Haji. He is opposed to 
random attacks on the citv, which harm ci- 
vilians more than the government. For his 
part, the Kandahar citv governor. General 
Nur ul Haq Ulumi, attacks only when at- 
tacked, and not always then. There was no 
reprisal for the raid on the government post. 
All in all, the citv is e.xperiencing its first 
taste of near-peace in a decade. 
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Old dogs of war 
grow weary 

HAJI LATIF, who reckons he turned 75 
some time before Afghanistan's de- 
cade of war began, is Kandahar's oldest 
guerrilla commander. He has four bases to 
the east and south of the citv, Afghanistan's 
second largest and the home of its former 
kings. Each base is manned by a varying 
number of mujaheddin, perhaps a dozen or 
so, whose aim in life is to pester the govern- 
ment forces. They are mostly young scruffs. 
Haji Latif reminds one of an Afghan Fagin. 

He IS formally answerable to a court of 
Islamic elders based at Panjwai, west of Kan- 
dahar city, which exercises a vaguely defined 
authority over the liberated areas of Kanda- 
har province. In practice, Haji mostly does 
his own thing. 

Recently the talk in the district has been 
chat Haji is no longer so keen to hght as he 




Some of the new dogs 
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How nice to find 
a third way 

f^=<CM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 'N KABUL 

A SPOKESMAN tor the Atghan guerril- 
las in Pakistan was angry at the sugges- 
tion that the Kabul regime seemed stronger 
than ever. "They are not strong," he said 
sharplv, "it's just that we are weak." Absurd 
as it sounds, that about catches it. After the 
guerrillas' failure to capture Jalalabad, the 
government in Kabul feels it has a good 
chance of surviving — unless the guerrillas 
and their backers abroad get cleverer. 

With their supply of Stinger anti-air- 
craft missiles running low, the mujaheddin 
guerrillas are losing their protection against 
the government's air power. The Kabul re- 
gime's soldiers are stiffened hv fear of the 
looting and killing which might follow a 
guerrilla storming of the towns. And Presi- 
dent Najibullah has ingeniously divided his 
enemies, by offering to let guerrilla com- 
manders go on running their own bits of ter- 
ritory provided they cause the government 
no trouble. No commander wants to see his 
men killed, and his own influence weak- 
ened, in an attack which is not backed up by 
other groups. This lack of trust has at least 
temporarily weakened the mujaheddin. 

The regime, by contrast, is looking more 
united than before. This is partly because, in 
the words of one Politburo member, "with 
the Russians gone, it is life or death for us." 
Another factor is President Najibullah 's 
dogged skill at coping with his problems. 
Some of the men around him say thev now 
see no reason why the president should not 
stay in office indefinitely. Unless the muja- 
heddin win the war outright — which looks 
increasingly unlikely — the only things that 
could shift him are Soviet pressure and the 
defection of many of his present supporters. 

An intelligent peace proposal from the 
mujaheddin and its backers would be the 
likeliest way of bringing this about. That 
does not mean the guerrillas' acceptance of 
the "coalition" offered by the government, 
which nobody in Kabul takes seriously. To 
judge bv conversations with members of the 
regime, the proposal thev most fear is one 
for a neutral government which had the 
backing of ex-King Zahir Shah. This would 
he popular with Kabul's middle class, which 
is deeply hostile to the regime, although it is 
unclear just how much power a royal gov- 
ernment could exert in the country as a 
whole. The middle class would just about go 
on tolerating Najibullah Si Co if the only 
alternative were a government of the 
mujaheddin, including all the fundamental- 
ist toughs which the exceedingly loose resis- 
tance coalition contains. 

It seems that Pakistan's prime minister, 
Miss Benazir Bhutto, would like a neutral 
government but, perhaps under pressure 
from her armv, perhaps even from the 
Americans, she is still publicly backing the 
mujaheddin. The Bush administration in 
Washington has tipped a polite hat at the 
idea of a political settlement but still seems 
t6 be pursuing a military solution. The State 
Department and the new American envoy 
to the mujaheddin talk of continuing Amer- 
ican support for the "interim government" 
set up by the Pakistan-based politicos who 
claim to lead the guerrilla movement. These 
squabbling party leaders are viewed with 
scepticism by most of the guerrillas' field 
commanders, the men who got rid of the 



Afghanistan trying to 
promote ties with Iran 



ISLAMABAD: The Soviet- 
backed Kabul regime has 
intensified efforts to 
promote relations with its 
Islamic neighbour Iran, in 
what is seen as an attempt 
to take advantage of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini's deathbed wish for 
improved Moscow-Tehe- 
ran ties. 

Ayatollah Khomeini 
urged better relations with 
Moscow before he died, the 
speaker of the Iranian par- 
liament, Hashemi Rafsan- 
jani, told a news confer- 
ence on Thursday, two 
days after the spiritual 
leader's burial. 

"Consolidation of 
friendly relations with 
neighbours, in particular 
with the Islamic Republic 
of Iran has been given top 
priority in the Afghan 
foreign policy," the 
government-controlled 
Kabul daily Hewad said. 

The state-run Afghan 
news agency Bakhtar quot- 
ing the Hewad newspaper's 
article said: "Iran as an 
anti-imperialist Islamic 
country can play a valu- 
able role in establishing 
peace on Afghan soil," 
which it said would have 
positive effects in the 
Asian region. 

"The Republic of 
Afghanistan and the 
Islamic Republic of Iran 
are both at present fighting 
for one objective, that is, to 
struggle jointly against im- 
perialism and for ensuring 
peace in the region," 
Hewad said. 

Analysts said the Kabul 
regime, facing a 10-year-old 



guerilla war led by Moslem 
fundamentalists, has also 
toned down its criticism of 
Iran, which has supported 
some resistance groups. 

Bakhtar quoted Afghan 
President Najibullah as 
saying recently that "we 
hope our Iranian brothers 
would give hands to the 
Afghan people in their just 
struggle against the inter- 
ventionist policy of 
Washington," which backs 
the Mujahedeen. 

Afghan observers say 
that Mr Najibullah has 
launched a two-pronged 
campaign, wooing 'Teheran 
while repeating domes- 
tically that his government 
is not un-Islamic. 

In order to dispeU the 
Mujahedeen's accusation 
that his regime was athe- 
ist, the Afghan ruler now 
frequently goes to the 
mosque and attends Friday 
prayers, and government 
functions often start with 
reading from the Koran. 

Government organs con- 
tinue to highlight differ- 
ences between the resist- 
ance groups based in Iran 
and Pakistan. 

Mr Najibullah recently 
offered to the Shi'ite 
Moslem rebels based in 
Iran an autonomous status 
in the Afghan provinces 
bordering Iran. 

The Iran-based rebels 
did not join the interim 
government formed by the 
Sunni Moslem-dominated 
seven-party alliance based 
in Pakistan. 

Talks between the two 
groups held last month 
were bogged down on the 




allocation of portfolios to 
the Shi'ite group in the 
interim government, 
which was established in 
February to take over in 
Afghanistan after the col- 
lapse of the Kabul regime. 

Their talks in the Pakis- 
tani city of Peshawar, near 
the Afghan border, co- 
incided with a visit to 
Teheran by Soviet First 
Deputy Foreign Minister 
Yuli Vorontsov, who is 
also the Soviet ambassador 
to Kabul. 

During the visit, which 
followed an exchange of 
letters between Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
and Ayatollah Khomeini. 
Mr Vorontsov reiterated 
Moscow's desire for Iran's 
help in resolving the 
Afghan dispute. 

Iran has not thrown its 
support behind the 
Marxist regime in Kabul, 
though some resistance 
groups say its backing of 
the resistance was dwin- 
dling. 

The Hewad article said: ^ 
"The Afghan people be- i 
lieve that the leaders of the csj 
Islamic Republic of Iran i— i 
can play an effective and 
decisive role by making ^ 
use of their moral auth- 
ority in annihilating the 
sanguinary war of fratn- 
cide among Afghans. ' 

"The joint struggle of 
the people of the two 
Islamic countries can cut 
short the hand of war- 
monger imperialists from 
the region," it said. - AFP 
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Mujahedeen warning to West 
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ISLAMABAD: The Afghan 
Mujahedeen's interim gov- 
ernment has complained of 
a cut in United States arms 
supplies and warned West- 
cm countries against trying 
to settle the Afghan conjQict 
without the rebels' consent. 

Rasul Sayyaf, prime 
minister of the resistance 
govenunent and head of the 
pro-Saudi, fundamentalist 
Ittehad-i-Islami party said: 
"Things must be clear any 



attempt to solve the .Afghan 
problem against the will and 
the decisions of the 
Mujahedeen will not only be 
in vain, but will have nega- 
tive consequences for Af- 
ghanistan and the whole 
region." 

Guibuddin Hekmatyar, 

the interim government's 
foreign minister, said yester- 
day that "certain foreign 
countries were plotting once 
again to impose former king 



Russian soldiers. 

If the Americans pin their colours to 
this "interim government", thev cannot 
make serious proposals tor its abolition in 
favour of something which the Russians 
might accept themselves, and make Mr 
Najibullah accept too. They will also be as- 
suming an outright guerrilla victorv. If vic- 
tory tails to materialise, the .-Xmericans will 
find themselves tar out on a limb. In the 
words ot one western diplomat in Islam- 
abad, "the most etfective weapon in the .Af- 
ghan war today is called peace. At the mo- 
ment, the Russians and Najibullah are using 
It, and we are not". economist july a ,989 




Z'aher Shah on the 
Afghans". 

"All these efforts 
lead to a civil war," Mr 
Hekmatyar, chief of the rad- 
ical fundamentalist Hizb-i- 
Islami party, told a confer- 
ence at the Institute of 
Strategic Studies in Islam- 
abad. 

Some moderate 
Mujahedeen leaders have 
expressed support for the re- 
turn of Zaher Shah, who 
lives in exile in Rome. 

Mr Hekniatyar said the 
US had practically stopped 
arms deliveries to the resis- 
tance since the Soviet troop 
pullout ended on February 
15. 

He said the Mujahedeen 
had faced serious supply 
problems in recent months, 
especially in terms of muni- 
tions, while the communist 
Government in Kabul keeps 
receiving "more and more 
sophisticated arms". 

Afghan resistance leaders 
have been increasingly open 
in expressing their fear of be- 
ing abandoned by Washing- 
ton and Islamabad. 
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Rebels Plan Next Hardship for Kabul: Winter Without Food Trucks 



By JOHN F. BURNS 

Special (o The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan, July 26 — With 
food supplies from Pakistan blockaded 
by Muslim guerrillas for three weeks, 
the Soviet-backed Government in 
Kabul is confronting a new weapon to 
add to the rockets that have been pum- 
meling the capital's morale. 

The people of Kabul, a city swollen to 
two million by refugees from the war, 
face rising food prices because of the 
guerrillas' success in halting truck 
shipments from Pakistan. The ship- 
ments had been reaching the city along 
two roads from the south, through the 
Afghan provinces, Wardak and Logar. 
Earlier in the year, the only other route 
for the food trucks, approaching Kabul 
from the east, was closed by the rebel 
offensive against Jalalabad, the strate- 
gic border city. 

Although guerrillas have put pres- 
sure on road transport throughout the 
10-year war, diplomats here said it was 
the first time that food shipments from 
Pakistan had been halted so long. But 
more than the immediate effect in the 
bazaars of Kabul, where prices for 
flour, fruit and vegetables began rising 
sharply when the truck shipments 
stopped, there is anxiety here at the im- 
plications for the harsh winter months, 
when locally grown food supplies peter 
out. 

Ties to Policy of Starvation 

For those who can pay the higher 
prices, up 20 percent or more in a 
month, there are currently ample sup- 
plies of fresh produce from areas near 
Kabul that are under Government con- 
trol. But if the roads from the temper- 
ate lowlands of Pakistan remain 
blocked as winter approaches, all 
Kabul's food will have to come from 
stockpiles, and from whatever can be 
brought in from the Soviet Union. 

Apart from 1,000 tons or so of flour 
that is brought in each week aboard a 
Soviet airlift, most of it destined for Af- 
ghan soldiers and Government work- 
ers, Soviet supplies must be brought 
down a 250-mile mountain highway 
that is under constant threat of guer- 
rilla ambush. 

The situation could pose a dilemma 
for the United States, since it could be 
put in the position, as the major sup- 
plier of arms and financing to the 
rebels, of underwriting a policy of 
starvation. But so far, diplomats who 
monitor the situation here are not con- 
vinced that anything so serious will 
occur. For one thing, it is not clear that 
the rebels can maintain their road 
blockades. For another, the Govern- 
ment is making renewed efforts to 
build reserves. 

Soviets Urge Stockpiling of Food 

For the time being, the greatest 
worry among Kabul citizens remains 
the increased hazards posed by the 
guerrillas' recent rocket attacks on the 
city, the most intensive of the last year. 
Guerrilla commanders frustrated by 
the failure of their siege at Jalalabad 
have vowed to increase pressures on 
Kabul, and the result has been a steady 
volley of powerful rockets, many of 
them landing in crowded areas of the 
city center, in which at least 150 people 
have been killed this month. 




An Afghan Government official in Kabul distributing food rationing books. The residents of Kabul face ris- 
ing food prices because of the guerrillas' success in halting truck shipments from Pakistan. 
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The rebels have halted shipments 
of food from Pakistan to Kabul 



Still, there is rising concern here 
about a replay of last winter's misery, 
when hardships wrought by food short- 
ages raised fears of popular unrest. 
From December to February, Kabul 
suffered through some of the harshest 
weather in decades. President Najibul- 
lah admitted recently that "not a single 
kilo" of flour was set aside last winter, 
because of thievery and ambushes, de- 
spite orders for a 4,000-ton stockpile. 

As a result, thousands had to line up 
for hours daily to get a ration of nan. 



the flat, oval-shaped bread that is 
traditional in Afghanistan. The bread 
price rose by 600 percent, and the cost 
of other essentials — edible oil, sugar, 
fuel for cooking — climbed along with 
it. 

The seriousness of the situation was 
underlined recently by Mr. Najibullah. 
The Kabul leader said that a young boy 
was sent by his parents to a bakery, 
and remained there from 5 A.M. to 11 
A.M. before returning empty-handed. 
When he came home, his parents beat 
him. The next day, the family sent the 
boy with his older sister, but once more 
the bread ran out before the children 
reached the head of the line. Fearful of 
another beating, the two wandered the 
streets until nightfall, when they froze 
to death. 

Officials at the Soviet Embassy here 
have said that one of their most frus- 
trating problems is pressing the Kabul 
Government to build up its food sup- 
plies. 

A senior Soviet diplomat said the 
Kremlin had been moving "thousands 
and thousands of tons" of food to stor- 
age depots at Hairaton, in northern Af- 
ghanistan. But instead of moving the 
hundreds of trucks daily down the road 
from there to Kabul that would be 
needed to fill grain silos in the capital, 
he said, the Government is managing 
only 40 to 50. Referring to the approach 
of winter, he said, "They should be in a 
hurry." 

One of the Government's problems is 
that many trucks from Hairaton carry 
luxury cargos instead of food. Privte 
trucks are required to carry 180 tons of 
Government-designated supplies down 



the 250-mile route each year When 
they are free to choose their own car- 
gos, many of the vehicles that do sur- 
vive rebel ambushes — most of them 
after paying heavy tolls to rebel groups 
— arrive here carrying higii- value 
goods like Mercedes-Benz cars and 
Japanese television sets. WifJ-! Soviet 
aircraft flying in flour, it is a practice 
that has Soviet officials frustrated. 

8,000 Tons of Stored Grain 

United Nations representatives here 
were told by Government officials re- 
cently that Kabul would need 100,000 
metric tons of stored grain to get 
through the winter months, but that the 
Government would be able to provide 
only 40,000, of which 8,000 tons ss cur- 
rently stored in Kabul's main gram 
silo. 

The rest, the officials said, will have 
to be provided "by the market" — 
meaning by entrepreneurs trucking 
supplies in from the grain-growing 
highlands north of Kabul, or from Sovi- 
et-supplied stocks bought at Hairaton. 

An office has recently been opened 
here by the Rome-based World Food 
Program, a United Nations agency that 
speciali2es in food relief, but officials 
say they fear that little can be done as 
long as the fighting continues. 

Brian Stockwell, the Irishman m 
charge of the office, pins his hopes on 
the williness of Afghans. "I'm sure that 
they're resourceful enough that they 
won't wait until the first snow comes to 
stock-in provisions of their own," said 
Mr. Stockwell, a veteran of relief pro- 
grams in Ethiopia, Uganda and the 
Sudan. "After last winter. 1 think they 
will have learned the lesson. ' " 
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Confused Thinking on Afghanistan 



By Anwor-ul-Hoq Ahady 



THE military stalemate of the past 
three months and the bloodshed 
in Jalalabad have significandy in- 
creased both domestic and international 
support for a polidcal resolution of the 
Afghan conflict. 

A large number of resistance com- 



niacy, last February the seven groups m- 
vited some of their supporters and a few 
independent political personalities to an 
assembly to "elect" a provisional govern- 
ment. Because of the highly undemocrat- 
ic nature of this assembly, the legitimacy 
of the seven groups and the provisional 
government have suffered tremendously 
in the past few months. Many experts on 
Afghanistan blame the failure of the resis- 
tance's offensive in Jalalabad on the lack 
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manders, tribal leaders, intellectuals, and 
Afghan citizens are advocadng a quick P«P"lar support for the seven groups 
end to the fighung. Last month, Prime provisional government. Conse- 

Minister Bhutto and President Bush q^^ntly, an overwhelming number of Af- 
ghans are demanding a more inclusive 
and representadve leadership for the re- 
sistance. 

Such a leadership is long overdue; it is 
essential for the military and political ef- 
fectiveness of the resistance. However, the 
link between a more representative lead- 
ership and a political setdement is not 
very clear. Many Afghans - like ex-king 
Zahir Shah - who support a political solu- 
tion still reject negouations with the Kab- 
ul government. 

Some believe the Soviets are willing to 
accept a broad-base government which 
would not be limited to the seven Pe- 
shawar-based organizations, although it 
may exclude the communists. Conse- 
quently, they expect 
the Soviets to pres- 
sure the commu- 
nists to relinquish 
power in favor of 
such a government. 
However, there is 
no evidence that the 
Soviets have ever 
agreed to such a 
plan. 

The Soviets do 
not gain anything from a broad-based 
government. It is frequendy argued that 
the Soviets fear a fundamentalist regime 
in Kabul because such a regime could 
destabilize Soviet Muslim Ct'iitral .Asia. 
This is how the Soviets justified their in- 



changed their posiuons and endorsed a 
political setdement of the conflict. Despite 
this increased verbal support for peace, 
litde has been done to facilitate a polidcai 
resoludon. 

Two major issues 
dominate the 
Afghan conflict: how 
to end the war (mili- 
tary victory vs. polit- 
ical settlement), and 
who can represent 
the resistance or the 
nadon. ./VJthough 
these two issues are 
distincdy difTerent, 
some people confuse 

one for the other or establish an invalid 
relationship between them. 

A political soludon involves negotia- 
uons between conflicdng parties; essen- 
dally, it requires compromise by all par- 
dcipants. A polidcal soludon would 
require negotiadons between the Kabul 
government and the resistance. However, 
in spite of their call for a political settle- 
ment in .Afghanistan, neither President 
Bush nor Prime Minister Bhutto has en- 
dorsed negotiations with the Kabul gov- 
ernment. 

The Bush administration supports the 
continuation of the mujaliidcen military ef- 
lorts (o overthrow tlie Kabul govern- 
ment, at least until the end of this lighting 
season in November Piime Minister 




Bhutto wants a more inclusive and repre- '^^sion of Afghanistan in 1 980. 



sentative Afghan leadership to replace 
Najibullah's government without any 
communist participation. In this regard, 
she seems to have gained the support of 
the Bush administration. 

The confusion betu een bro ' ^r 
representation and political setlleiiient is 
even greater among the Afghans. The 
resistance is led by the seven Peshawar- 
based organizations. However, these 
organizations are not elected bodies; thev 
derive their military and political domi- 
nance from foreign military and financial 
aid. In an effort to improve their legiti- 



However, this is absolutely incorrect. 
No regime in Kabul has the capacity to 
destabilize the Soviet Union. Besides, 
even the most militant fundamentalist, 
Gulbuddin Hekinatyar, has assured the 
Soviets that an Islamic regime in Kabul 
would not want to continue hosdle rela- 
tions with the USSR. (>onse(iuently, the 
fear ol a lundameiUalist regime in Kabul 
is not likely to be a strong enough incen- 
tive for the Soviets to pressure the Kabul 
government to accept its exclusion from 
power 

riuis, the resistance should have a 
more in( hisive and leginrnate leadership. 

the only way of 



It is essential to recognize the necessitv of 
a political solution to the .Mgiinn conflict. 
However, a more representative leader- 
ship tor the resistance is not necessarily 
linked to a political settlement. 

I his is a painful choice for many .Af- 
ghans, but the alternative - continuation 
of war, destruction of the cities, and 
bloodshed - is also unpleasant. The resis- 
tance ought to negotiate the replacement 
of the existing government in Kabul 
based on a clear and realistic set of de- 
mands emphasizing the principles of gov- 
ernment instead of exclusive concern 
with personnel. If the Kabul government 
rejects such a set of demands, then a mil- 
itary strategy should be vigorously pur- 
sued. 

■ Anwnr-ul-H(iq Ahady is a professor of 
polilicnl science at Providence College, RH. 

On 7/25, Bakhtar carried the 
following report of this article: 

"...an Afghan scholar .. .has 
viewed that the attainment of a 
political solution of the issue 
of Afghanistan depends on the 
talks of the gov't of Afghani- 
stan with representatives of 
the opposition group, with those 
representatives able to find out 
a way for the solution. 
He... has written that the 3- 
month military deadline in Af- 
ghanistan & bloodshed in Jala- 
labad has increased the domestic 
& foreign support to the politi- 
cal solution of the Afghan issue c 
The article adds that a large 
number of local commanders, the 
gov't, the tribal leaders & the 
people of Afghanistan call for 
the speedy cessation of war & 
the end of struggle between Af- 
ghans.... It is important that 
dialogues be held between the 
gov't of Afghanistan & the op- 
position groups for the cause of 
a political solution. Most of 
the experts consider the defeat 
of the opposition groups in Jala- 
labad due to the lack of support 
to the 7-alliance & to interim 
gov't. As a result a great num- 
ber of Afghans called for the 
formation of an acceptable leader- 
ship to represent the people of 
Afghanistan. He concludes that 
termination a war in Afghani- 



stan is the attainment of a political solution 
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U.S. Envoy Reassigned 
In Afghan Policy Clash 

Diplomat Doubted Quick Guerrilla Victory 



By Steve CoU 

Wuhiiigtoa PiMt Foreign Service 



ISLAMABAD, Pakistan, Aug. 
9 — An American diplomat, who un- 
til last month was the chief special- 
ist in the U.S. Embassy here on the 
war in Afghanistan, has told col- 
leagues that cables he wrote ques- 
tioning U.S. strategy in the war 
were blocked by Ambassador Rob- 
ert Oakley and that he was later \ 
transferrai at least partly because i 
he v(Mced doubts about the wisdom 
of U.S. policy, according to sources 
familiar with the situation. 

In classified cables intended for 
Washington, the diplomat, Edmund 
F. McWilliams, wrote that U.S. 
hopes for a quick military victory 
over the Kabul regime were unre- 
alistic, that American policy makers 
were depending too much on Pakis- 
tani intelligence officers for their 
assessment of the war and that the 
United States was directing too 
much of its political support to the 
rebel Afghan Interim Government 
based in Pakistan, the sources said. 

McWilliams later told people that 
some of his cables were blocked and 
censored by the U.S. ambassador to 
Pakistan, Robert Oakley. McWil- 
liams, who speaks fluent Persian 
and had wide contacts among Af- 
ghan rebels, also told colleagues 
that he was ordered earlier thisg; 
summer no longer to meet witht' 
rebel leaders. Last month, he was 
transferred from Islamabad without- 
being told what his next assignment 
would be, according to sources. 

An embassy spokeswoman here 
said .the diplomat's transfer was 
routine, but she declined to com- 
ment on reports of dissent within 
the U.S. mission, citing State De- 
partment policy. 

McWilliams was reassigned to 
Washington in late July after serv- 
ing for one year as special envoy to 
the Pakistan-based Afghan-Moslem 
rebels, known as mujakeddin, who 
receive military and financial sup- 
port from the United States, Pak- 
istan and Saudi Arabia. The muja- 
heddin are seeking th^ overthrow 
of Afghanistan's Soviet-backed re- 
gime in Kabul. 

McWilliams, described by friends 
and colleagues as an ardent sup- 
porter of the mujaheddin, began 
earlier this year to raise doubts 
about several important aspects of 
U.S. policy toward the Afghan reb- 
els, according to sources. 

Sources here close to the situa*- 
tion expressed the view that, if it 
tiere not for the policy dispute, 



McWilliams' tenure here would have been 
extended or he would have been placed in 
another position in the mainstream of U.S. 
policy making on Afghanistan. The sources 
strei^ed that the State Department has few 
officers with McWilliams' language ability 
and experience on the Afghan issue. 

Angier Peavy, a spokeswoman for the 
U.S. Embassy here, said in a prepared 
statement that McWilliams' reassignment 
was routine, and that it followed the ap- 
pointment earlier this year of a special am- 
bassadorial-level U.S. envoy to the Afghan 
rebels, Peter Tomsen. 

"The new administratran agreed with the 
Congress that following the Soviet with- 
drawal from Afghanistan and the establish- 
ment of the Afghan Interim Government, it 
made sense to upgrade the level of our rep- 
resentation^ t»tt!e Afghan resistance, " Pea- 
vy said. "Ambassador Peter Tomsen was 
nominated by the (^resident and has now 
taken over the portfolio previously held by 
Mr. McWilliams." 

In the statement, Peavy praised McWil- 
liams as "an able and energetic officer who 
contributed valuably to embassy reporting 
on Afghanistan over the past year." Asked 
to comment on the reports of McWilliams' 
clashes with Oakley, Peavy said State De- 
partment policy precluded her or anyone 
else at the embassy from discussing "inter- 
nal deliberations on policy matters." 

Attempts to reach McWilliams for com- 
ment were unsuccessful. Peavy said that 
Oakley was not available to discuss McWil- 
liams' poik:y views or the circumstances of 
his transfer. 

Disagreements between McWilliams and 
Oakley as well as other senior embassy of- 
ficials reportedly deepened in the spring, 
following a failed attempt by rebel forces to 
capture by frontal assault the eastern Af- 
ghan city of Jalalabad. McWilliams warned, 
according to sources, that U.S. hopes for 
such a conventional military victory by the 
rebel guerrilla bands were unrealistic and 
that the United States was relying too much 
on the military and strategic assessments of 
the Pakistani intelligence, which has devel- 
oped a close advisory and supply relation- 
ship with certain rebel military groups. 

The mujaheddin failure at Jalalabad is still 
being felt within the ranks of the Afghan 
rebels and their supporters. The continuing 
military stalemate inside Afghanistan has 
touched off a growing debate about the ef- 
fectiveness of U.S. policy and intelligence in 
Afghanistan. The debate ha? exposed dis- 
agreements not only within the U.S. Em- 
bassy, but between Western Europeans and 
Americans, between the United States and 
elements of the Pakistani government of 
Benazir Bhutto and among the rebel fac- 
tions, according to Western diplomats, Af- 
ghan rebel leaders and Pakistani officials. 

While all of the governments and parties 
involved continue to agree on the need to 
dislodge the regime of President Najibullah 
in Kabul, disagreements have arisen over 
how best to achieve that objective. The 



clash within the U.S. Embassy between 
McWilliams and Oakley was symptomatic of 
those disagreements, sources said. 

Before arriving in Islamabad last sum- 
mer, McWilliams was posted at the U.S. 
Embassy in Kabul, where he served as the 
acting deputy chief of mission. While in 
Kabul, McWilliams developed expertise on 
Soviet counterinsurgency tactics in Afghan- 
istan, according to a number of people who 
knew McWilliams but asked not to be iden- 
tified. 

These people said McWilliams, who ear- 
lier served in Vietnam, felt a deep personal 
commitment to the efforts by the Pakistan- 
based Moslem rebels to overthrow the 
Kabul regime. One person described 
McWilliams as "a red-blooded cold warrior." 

Some sources sakl that McWilliams' trou- 
bfes at the embassy arose mainly because 
he began to challenge the assumptions un- 
derlying U.S. policy toward the rebels. 
Since the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan in February, the United States 
has emphasized the importance of a rebel 
military victory over the Kabul forces. 
McWilliams, however, is said to have be- 
lieved that such a quick victory was not pos- 
sible and that the United States should be- 
gin to develop alternative strategies. 

In his cables, McWilliams wrote that U.S. 
policy makers were paying too little heed to 
the comple* tribal, ethnic and reHgious 
identities that have shaped Afghanistan in 
the past and that by concentrating heavily 
on a military solution, Washington was al- 
lowing political initiative to pass to the Na- 
jibullah regime. 

McWilliams' cables argued that Washing- 
ton should actively push the Afghan Interim 
Government to broaden its political base 
beyond the seven guerrilla parties based in 
Pakistan. 

Other sources, while acknowledging pol- 
icy disagreements between McWilliams and 
Oakley, said problems within the embassy 
began when Oakley grew concerned that 
McWilliams, because of his unusual status 
as a sub-ambassadorial special envoy, had 
built up independent hnes of communication 
to Washington. These lines of communica- 
tion, while authorized, undermined the co- 
herence of embassy reporting on Afghan 
matters and contributeid to confusion in 
Washington and Islamabad, some sources 
said. "You must have a line of command," 
one person familiar with the situation said. 

By all accounts, the professional relation- 
ship between McWilliams and Oakley was 
complex and ambiguous, touching on the 
most sensitive areas of U.S. intelligence and 
diplomacy in Pakistan. 

Last February, for example, when the 
Soviet troops withdrew from Afghanistan, 
U.S. and Pakistani intelligence agencies 
predicted that the Kabul regime of Presi- 
dent NajU>ullah woold coUapse quickly, per- 
haps within weeks. To prepare for that 
event, the United States and Pakistan en= 
couraged the Afghan rebels to form an in- 
terim government that could toW transi- 
tional power and organize electi(His once 
Najibullah's government fell. 

The interim government was selected at a 
council, or shura, attended by representa- 
tives of the seven rebel political parties 
based in Peshawar, Pakistan. While the 
shura elected leaders of the politkal parties 
to head key interim government ministries, 
it failed to win the support of Iran-based reb- 
el groups or of many mujaheddin military 
commanders operating inskle Afghanistan, 
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From the Editor: 

Afghanistan may be relegated to 
the back pages, but a lot of them 
came to our attention. Hence, 
more small print. And we're not 
the only ones; the article on p. 
10 appears in exactly the same 
size as it was in the original 
publication. 

Noor Ahmad Noor, the new ROA Am- 
bassador to the UN, arrived last 
month. His coming precipitated 
a general office clean up at the 
Afghan Mission & in the effort, 
the Bakhtar reports & The Kabul 
Times were mistakenly discarded. 
However, since more & more West- 
ern press reports are originating 
from Kabul, you won't miss the 
message, just the prose. 

Rhea Talley Stewart, author of 
"Fire in Afghanistan," reports 
that family & friends of former 
King Amanullah (1919-29) are writing 
protest letters to the editor of 
Paris-Match . In a recent article, 
that magazine repeated a false story 
that Amanullah, when in Italy in 
1928, was secretly converted to 
Catholicism by the Pope. The story 
circulated in Afghanistan shortly 
after the revolt which sent Aman- 
ullah into exile. [The rumor may 
have been resurrected in light of 
all the attention being paid to 
Amanullah by the ROA during the 
celebrations of the 70th anniver- 
sary of Afghan independence. See 
p. 32 for an example.] 
Speaking of exile, a recent de- 
fector (see 8/21) said, "If the 
Russians cut off all supplies to 
Najib, he'd be finished in 2 or 3 
months. The Soviets apparently 
have no intention of doing that 
( see 7/7 & 28 & p. 12). 

Our gratitude goes to all of you 
who sent us clippings & information. 
Don't stop. The deadline for the 
next issue is 10/15. 
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The 3rd int'l conference of Afghanistan 
Humanitarian Support Organizations will 
take place in New York in February 1990. 
The conference is sponsored by the Af- 
ghanistan Relief Committee, 18th Floor, 
667 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10021, 
(212) 355-2931. 

"Planning for Afghan Women" was the 
title of a 3-day workshop sponsored 
by UNIFEM-UNICEF at UNICEF House in New 
York City, August 21-23. Topics in- 
cluded Health, Education, Agriculture 
& Microenterprises/Employment . 

"The Afghan Folio," an exhibit of 32 dye- 
transfer color prints of photographs 
taken in Afghanistan by Luke Powell in 
the 1970s, can be seen in the following 
places: 

Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC - through 
October 31. 

Columbia (SC) Museum - through 9/3. 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto ^ thru 11/19 
Carbon County Arts Guild Gallery, Red 
Lodge, Montana, 9/1-30. 

Whistler House Museum, Lowell, MA, 9/10- 
11/15. 

Int'l Center, Univ. of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, NC - 9/11-10/5 

UNGA, United Nations Plaza, NY, NY - 9/15- 

11/5. 

Ella Sharp Museum, Jackson, MI - 10/1-29. 
UN European Headquarters, Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland - 10/12-11/31 
Spaso House, Moscow - Oct. -Nov. 
Missoula Museum of the Arts, Missoula, 
MO - 10/15-11/15. 

Vancouver Museum, Vancouver, BC - 11/15- 
1/15/90. 

Fotographie Forum Frankfurt, West Germany • 
11/18-12/22. 

Beall Park Art Center, Bozeman, MO - 12/1- 
1/15/90. 

St. Lawrence College Saint-Laurent Art 
Gallery, Kingston, Ontario - 12/4-22. 
If you would like the exhibition in your 
area, contact Luke Powell at 230 Bat tell 
Block, Middlebury, VT 05753. 

Continued on p. 2 
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At the time, according to diplomatic 
sources here, the Paltistani intelligence 
agency played a significant role in organ- 
izing the shura and brokering closed-door 
negotiations over how the interim govern- 
ment ministries were to be divided among 
the loosely allied rebel political parties. 

According to a number of sources, offi- 
cials in the U.S. Embassy were divided over 
the shura's outcome. McWilliams, sources 
said, voiced concerns that the Pakistani in- 
telligence agency had manipulated the 
council and alienated key Afghan rebel con- 
stituencies. 

Oakley, backed by senior U.S. officials in 
Washington, offered cautious support to the 
new interim government. The United 
States has declined to extend dipl<Hnatic 
recognition to the new government at least 
until it is established inside Afghanistan, 
and it has urged the interim ministers to 
broaden the base of their political support. 
But the United States consistently has 
backed the interim government as the only 
vehicle through which rebel groups can be 
unified politically and militarily. 

Led by Oakley, senior U.S. officials have 
continued to express hopes that the muja- 
heddin will achieve a significant military 

lah's regime will collapse unda: the weight 
ci its own factional infighting. U.S. oiBdaJa 
have expressed concerns ab^t the massive 
amount arms supplied to the Kabul re- 
gime by the Soviets since February and 
they have vowed to match the Soviets with 
increased supplies to the mujaheddin. 




ROBERT OAKLEY 
. . . said to have blocked cables 
The Afghan [rebels] are (ronvmced that 
ultimately they can prevail and defeat Na- 
jibullah militarily," a Western diplomat here 
said, voicing what is widely perceived as the 
foundation of U.S. policy toward the rebels. 
"Najibullah feels convinced that his regime 
can hold on to what it has. There can 1^ no 
political soluticHi until one or the othex 
side's theory is proved false." 



McWilliams partially disagreed with that 
assesmnent, sources said, arguing that un- 
less the United States actively considered 
alternatives to an outright military victory 
by the Afghan rebels, it might later find it 
difficult to negotiate an acceptable political 
solution with Kabul and the Soviets. 

"There is a case to be made for thinking 
again [about Afghanistan] and acquiring the 
moral high ground by moving quickly to- 
ward elections, and building a transition 
toward those elections now," a senior dip- 
lomat here said. "By autumn, if you've 
failed, you make it very difficult." 

In the aftermath of McWilliams' reassign- 
ment, sources said, U.S. decision-making 
about such issues is likely to be dominated 
by Oakley and Tomsen, who are said to 
have a cordial personal relationship. On a 
tour through Pakistan last month, Tomsen 
publicly expressed full support for Oakley 
and for present U.S. policy toward the Af- 
ghan rebels. 

Oakley, a career diplomat, was named as 
the U.S. envoy to Pakistan last year, follow- 
ing the death of former ambassador Arnold 
Raifael in a plane crash that also killed Gen. 
Zia ul-Haq, the Pakistani leader who had 
taken power in a 1977 military coup. 

The Washincton Post ^^^^ ^^^^ 



How Zia's Death Helped the U.S. 



By Robert D. Kaplan 

LISBON 

It's now generally suspected 
that the K.G.B. either had 
prior knowledge of, or actually 
planned, the Aug. 17 plane 
crash that killed Pakistan's 
President, Gen. Zia ul-Haq, 
nust 01 his top generals, the U.S. Am- 
lassador to Pakistan, Arnold Raphel, 
nd an American military attache, 
v'hat isn't so widely recognized, how- 
ver, is how little the assassination 
as helped the Soviet Union. In fact, if 
iiyone has benefited, it's the U.S. 
A report on the technical causes of 
TP disaster by the Pakistan Govern- 
lent's Board of Inquiry — aided by 
\x. U.S. Air Force specialists — indi- 
cted that the crash was not an acci- 
ent. Explosives were found in the 
reckage, the investigators said, and 
le plane was likely brought down by 
ie deliberate contamination of the 
nam hydraulic system and its back- 
p, which would have made the plane 
Imost impossible to control. 

The board concluded that "the use 
f ultra-sophisticated techniques 
ould necessitate the involvement of 
specialist organization well versed 
ith carrying out such tasks and pos- 
33sing all the means and abilities for 
s execution." 

Only three organizations active in 
akistan at the time against the Gov- 
nment fit that description: the 
G.B., the K.G.B.-created Afghan in- 
dulgence group, WAD, and the re- 
^arch and analysis wing of Indian in- 
■lligence. 



The State Department blamed 
WAD for many terrorist bombings in 
Pakistan's cities in 1987 and 1988. In a 
few cases. Radio Kabul even an- 
tiounced the bombings a few hours be- 
fore they occurred. Every WAD sec- 
tion reportedly has a K.G.B. adviser 
at the top. There are reports that as 
many as 1,500 Soviet personnel have 
been working at WAD's Kabul head- 
quarters. 

India's involvement in the air crash 
seems less likely. President Zia was 
certainly not India's friend, but his 
actions as an adversary were rela- 
tively predictable. And there was no 
consensus among the experts about 
who would succeed him, in the event 
of his death. 

Even Indian involvement would not 
get the K.G.B. off the hook. Indian and 
Soviet intelligence services were as- 
sumed by Western diplomats to be 
cooperating in Pakistan. Moreover, 
India's strategic motives for such 
cooperation were well-founded: 
President Zia was bent not just on 
evicting the Soviets from Afghanistan 
but on establishing Afghanistan as his 
satellite. 

And in that lies the irony that his 
death best served U.S. interests. 
President Zia was Moscow's most 

formidable adversary in the third 

world. But just as the forced with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Afghani- 
stan is part of his legacy, so is the de- 
feat of the mujahadeen in the Afghan 
city of Jalalabad and the recent 
slaughter of mujahadeen command- 
ers by a fundamentalist guerrilla fac- 
tion. 



President Zia's drive to create an 
Afghan satellite caused him to arm 
mujahadeen who were loyal to him, 
but who fought badly in the field and 
were politically extremist. This led to 
a bullying of the entire resistance by 
Pakistan's Inier-Services Intelli- 
gence. It was Pakistan intelligence, 
still staffed by the President's cro- 
nies after his death, that planned the 
head-on assaults on Jalalabad, which 
resulted in much bloodshed, little ter- 
ritorial gain and a loss of prestige for 
the mujahadeen. 

Since early 1988, mujahadeen com- 
manders had warned — even pleaded 
with — Pakistan intelligence not to 
force them to attack Jalalabad. They 
pointed out that an even larger Af- 
ghan city, Kandahar, was more ripe 
for collapse and presented fewer 
tactical problems for the resistance. 
But because moderate guerrillas 
were stronger around Kandahar than 
the fundamentalists loyal to his Gov- 
ernment, President Zia concentrated 
on Jalalabad instead. 

President Zia was the savior of 
more than three million Afghan refu- 
gees, but by the time of his death he 
was t.3spised in Pakistan's main 
population centers, the provinces of 
Sind and Punjab. Since the Afghan 
war was seen to be his, financed by 
America, the attendant hardships 
that befell Pakistan's population 
were blamed on both President Zia 
and the U.S. 

Thus, were President Zia still alive, 
the assault on Jalalabad would have 
gone ahead as it did, leading to mass 



protests in Pakistan against both the 
President and his American patrons. 
That the Jalalabad defeat has been 
contained as a purely Afghan issue, 
with little or no anti-American fall- 
out in Pakistan, is due to the presence 
of President Zia's successor. Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto. Merely by 
being elected democratically, with 
the clear encouragement of the U.S., 
Mrs. Bhutto lanced the boil of anti- 
Americanism in Pakistan. 

President Zia's absence is not why 
the mujahadeen are faring badly. 
They are faring badly because of in- 
ternecine feuds, problems in the U.S. 
arms supply network and a Soviet 
willingness to supply the Kabul re- 
gime with billions — rather than the 
anticipated hundreds of millions — of 
dollars' worth of weapons annually. 
Nevertheless, a Pakistan still led by 
President Zia would make the prot>- 
lems arising from the mujahadeen's 
military failure more severe than 
they already are. □ 

Raben D. Kaplan is author of the 
forthcommg "Soldiers of God," a 
hook about the Afghan war. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
AUGUST 23, 1989 
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From Victory to Defeat in Afghanistan 



Ttie Soviet withdrawal faxn A/ghanistan was 
one of the rare WKXtiases d the V)U-back pdic/' 
designed by the Reagan administration to counter 
the advance made during the 70s by the Soviets 
in Third World countries. But now the foreseen 
virtory couid turn into a staiemate and even a 

Victory in Afghanistan shdtiid mean not only the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops but also the repiace» 
fiient of the Kabul regime by a stable mujaheddin 
Rovemment without bloodbath or civil war among 
the inqaheddin. But, in fact, the Kabul regime will 
nnt fall soon, and a civil war might enipt among 
the mujaheddin because the strategy designed to 
topple the regime is wrong. Even if Jalalabad tails, 
not to speak of Kabul, the seeds for a civil war 
among the mi«aheddin have been aami. 

The strategy designed and imiiieinentied both 
by the American administration aid by the Paki- 
stani military was twofokt first to form an interim" 
government based an tlie.Sunni iWiawar Alli-^ 
ance, then to put this government n power/! 
tiirough a military ofliensive. To be effective, this 
strategy should have achieved some success earli- 
er. Now, as time is running out, the negative side 
effects are prevailing: the regime got a new boost, 
dissensions are growing among the miyaheddin, 
and ethnic tensions, fueled by the competitkm 
between Pakistan and Iran, are rising. It is time to 
adopt a more subUe policy. 

Why did this pcdicy fail? First because the 
Afghan interim government (AIG) is unrepresen- 
tative and inefficient: this government is able to 
provide neither a political alternative that could 
cluUenge the Kabul regime nor an administrative 
Ixxly that could run Afghanistan after a niu>-ihed- 
(lui victory. Second, now that the Soviets have 
withdrawn, the ideological dimension of the war is 
fading away, and the traditional domestk factors, 
tnainiy etlinic, are prevailing. 

The AIG is mostly made of a sub-ethnic group, 
he Pashtun Ghilzays. Persian-speakers from the 
lorth and Durrani Pasbtuns from the south are 



"TTie Kabul regime will 
not fall soon, and a civil 
war might erupt among 
the mujaheddin because 
the strategy designed to 
topple the regime is 
wrong,** 

underrepretented. ' There are no Shiites at ail, 
despite the conciliatory approach of Iran. This lack 
of a broad ethmc base will prevent any success for 
' the AIC -Tbe fact that the bulk of the American 
ud hat been. recently channeled . through this 
government dki not broaden its base. It helped 
only to create a bureaucracy in exile that is out of 
touch with the domestic realities of Afghanistan. 
Thus, the discrepancy between the Afghan interim 
government and the mi^jaheddin fiekl commanders 
is growing. 

Mujaheddin field commanders, who bore the 
brunt of the war for years, are left out of the plan 
for taking Kabul and are only asked to obey the 
new interim defense deputy minister. But the field 
commanders simply refuse to fight to put in 
charge a government they did not choose and 
which represents an ethnic group alien to most of 
tliem. They almost went on strike when ordered 
by Peshawar to make diversionary attacks in order 
to obtain the fall of Jalalabad. The recent American 
decision to channel the military and financial help 
exclusively through the AIG, in order to oblige the 
fiekl commanders to support this government, will 
have the opposite effect. It will throw different 



ethnic groups and commanders into the arms of 
Iran or even Kabul. 

On the other hand, the field commandeis are 
the only people who couid take cities in Afghani- 
stan. These commanders enjoy the confidence of 
the urban population, which is more and more 
afraid of the kleological hardening of tlie AIG, 
which is under a growing Arab and Wahhabi 
influence. bi the meantime the Kabul regime is 
adopting a subtle low-profile polk:y, which plays 
down the revolutionary aspects of the regime and 
emphasizes the ethnic and tribal links. More than 
that, the growing Wahhabi influence in Peshawar 
has had the effect of bringing Iran, and thus the 
Afghan Shiites, closer to Moscow and Kabul 
Tehran prefers a pro-Soviet regime (not an 
avowed G)mmunist regime) in Kabul to a Saudi- 
supported government Tehran might also encour- 
age the Persian-speaking Sunni Tajiks to join an 
anti-AIG coalition that would break Afghanistan 
into two or more parts. ^ 

Finally, the esUblishing of the Afghan interim 
government is thwarting any constructive politkal 
process, whether initiated by the field command- 
ers or by the U.N., without providing an effective 
alternative. 

The consequence of the American will to create 
and support the AIG is, paradoxically, to under- 
mine the only political and militiry forces that 
couid build a credible alternative to the Kabul 
regime — that is, the field commanders — and to 
accentuate the traditional fragmentation of the 
Afghan society, which could now entail a Lebanon- 
izatjon of Afghanistan. Moscow will thus keep at 
least one foot in Afghanistan. Another paradox is 
that this suicidal policy was in fact designed by 
Gen. Zia, then endorsed by the American admirisi- 
tratioii, which in turn imposed it on a reluctant 
Benazir Bhutto during her trip to Washington last 
June. 

The mujaheddin field commanders are now 
facing a difficult choice: they couM support the 
AIG, enter negotiations with the government a.<id 
the Russians or push for a new politkal alterna- 



tive. Only the Ghilzays and eastern Pashtuns will 
choose the first solutkm, for ethnic reaaoos. Else- 
where, a tot of petty conuhanders have already 
negotiated kxal agreements with Kabul The big 
commanders, such as Ahmed Masoud. are pushing 
for a new political alternative to the Kabul regune, 
but they face strong oppositun from both the 
Americans and the P^idstania. 

Arms supplies have already been cut to some. 
Others have been assassinated recintly on orders 
from the most radical fundamentiilist parties of 
Peshawar, which have very little support inside 
Afghanistan and thus coukl hope to establish their 
power only through the AIG. Qazi Islamuddin, for 
example, the only great Uzbek commander in the 
resistance, was killed recently by extremists of the 
mainly Pashtun Hezb-i Islami party. How will the 
Uzbek ethmc minority, already influenced by their 
Soviet brothers, react to such a Uatant provoca- 
tkm? 

In view of such a stalemate, the refugees based 

in Pakistan will not go back to Afghanistan. The! 
Peshawar-based parties, well armed and controi- 
ing the refugee camps, will sooner or later be a 
threat to any Pakistani government. A Pakistani 
"Black September' is not out of the questkxt 

The only chance to see a stable government in 
Afghanistan would be to support tlie 5ekl com- 
manders directly, both in their political and mili- 
tary moves. At this stage, the former king, 
Mohammed Zahir, could play a role to legitimize 
these endeavors. If this does not happen, the 
military offensive that will be Liiinched this sum- 
mer by the AIG with a new hatch of Aiiiencan- 
paid weapons will be a failure and will only 
exacerbate the fragmentation of the resistance. In 
wmter, a new round of negotiations between 
Washington and Moscow might open, but Wash- 
ington would have lost its best asset: an effective 
mu aheddin military movement. 

The writer is a researcher at the French 
National Center /or Scientific Research. 



This article, by Olivier Roy, appeared in a recent Washington Post , presumably in larger 
print. We received it as is with no date. 
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Wise leadership, moderate policy 
can solve Afghanistan problems 



Only a wiae leadership and a mod- 
eraie poticy can take Afghanistan out of 
the present uncertain situation. 

The Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan has acaied many domestic 
and inteniationai issues for Afghans 
which need careful handling. 

The war in Afghanistan destroyed 
the political system of that country. 
The Soviett failed to replace it with a 
client regime and the Mujahideen have 
along way to go to fill the gap. 

The war also has destabilized 
Afghan society. A large number of peo- 
ple live in exile and some othen are 
displaced in their own country. The ma- 
jority support the Mujahideen but there 
are a considerable number of people 
who have taken sides with the regime 
for one leason or another. 

The invasion and consequent fight- 
ing has devastated the country and has 
destroyed its economic system. The 
major problem will be reconstiuctioo 
of the country. Funds and manpower 
ae needed to do die job. 

Big expectation, of the people after 
ifae UbeatiQB wifl add to die difficulties 
of the country. Hiose fighting for Uber- 
ation want to see the benefit of their 
straggle in the fonn of a better eoo» 
nomiclife. 

To deal with these issues, Afghans 
leed a stable central government for- 
mation of the interim government by 
iie Mujahideen is a step in die light di- 
rection but more is needed to be, done. 

A stable government will be 
famed when all sections of the Afghan 
XKiety support iL The present govern- 
nent has to include the Iran-based 
:ight-party coalition and othen before 
t can credibly claim to enjoy the «atus 
government. 

RepRsentation from all section of 
xxiety must be translated at all levels 
y( the government structure. This needs 
■he collective attention of the parties. 
One should not see repetition of what 
happened for selecting members of the 
:onsultative body. In that council the 
lumber of delegates sent by provinces 
xxdedng Pakistan provided the major- 
ty of die delegates in the council. This 
:aused dis-satisfaction among some 
^ghans. 

Since the interim government is at 
he beginning of its organizational 
vofk, it must act carefully or face lro> 
nendoos difficulties in the future. 



In addition to a broad-baaed namre, 
the government must adopt a balanced 
domestic policy. Injustice towards a 
group (tf people or a spedd geographi- 
cal area could cause oomplicatiQas. The 
people all over Afghanistan expea fair 
ireatmqit firom a governmeni finned by 
die Mujahideen. 

It is important for die president, 
prime minister and ministers of the 
Interim government to familiarize 
dicmselves with difierent sectioiw of 
die society and difiiBrentiate between a 
political party and die governmem. 

They should contact the field com- 
manders to get to know them and gain 
dieir support for die interim govern- 
menu The commanders' cooperation 
widi die interim govenunent depends 
on the way the government treats them. 

If Uie government is able to secure 
die support of people, inside and out- 
side, die rest of die work becomes easy. 

The interim government also faces 
complicated international problems. 
Before die Soviet invasion Afghanistan 
was a non-aligned country widi normal 
relationship widi its neighbors and die 
rest of die world. The Soviet invasion 
ended diat status and dne is a need for 
a sound foreign policy which naxs die 
country. 

While Afghans will not consider 
die Soviet Union a friendly country, 
diey have to live widi it as dieir neigh- 
bor. Fortunately most of die resistance 
parties have stated dnt diey are in fttvor 
of a normal relationship widi Soviet 
Union if that country stops interference 
in die afEurs of Afghanistan. 

The war has brought Afghans ckiae 
to die outside world. Five million refu- 
gees live in Pakistan and Iran. The tre- 
mendous political and humanitarian 
help these countries have given to the 
Mujahideen will always be appraciated 
by Afghans. 

The moral and material support of 
die Islamic countries, western democra- 
cies and die rest of die world will be re- 
membered by Afghans. Afghans like to 
enjoy cordial relations with all these 
countries. The interim government 
needs to seek die support of diese couih^ 
tries in the reconstruction of the 
country. 

In formulating a suitable foreign 
policy for Afghanistan, die government 
should take into account die sensitive 
geographkal location of Afghamstan. 
The countries which we want to 
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UN volunteers 
go to liberated 

zones 

The first United Nations 
volunteer, a Burmese, to super- 
vise the UN assistance pro- 
gramme in Afghanistan has ar- 



rived in Pakistan, VOA 
reported. 

He will supervise transportation 
and later distribution of food in 
Afghanistan. Another nine volunteers 
will make a brief suy in Pakistan be- 
fore entering Afghanistan. 

In die first instance, these volun- 
teers will be deployed in Quetta and 
Peshawar. 

* About one hundred volunteers will 
work in Afghanistan. Beside Burma, die 



have good relations with have dieir 
own preferences. Their specific and di- 
verse national interests makes die work 
of the new government of the 
Mujahkleen difficult. - 

In die past ten years we have been 
dealing with ddsdeHcate stoaticn quite 
successfully. For example, die resis- 
tance enjoyed good relationships widi 
both Iran and America who had their 
differences of opimoo on die issue. 

Afghanistn needs stability and 
peace to deal wtdi its domestic issoes. 
It can not tiim into • bnitle greond Ux 
rival powers. 

Every country has iis own national 
interest and our n«rin«m| interest must 
be preferred in dealing wiUi outside 
oonitiies. 

It is hoped diat die friendly coun- 
tries realize die need of such an ind»- 
pendent policy and contimie to support 
Afghanistan to emerge as a non- 
aligned, independent and ^Islamic 
country. 

It is in die best interest of all our 
neighl^afs, including die Soviet Union, 
to see an independent and stable 
Afghanistan. Let us hqpe Uiat Mr. 
Gorbachev, having learned lessons from 
his country's failure in Afghanistan, 
will not create further problems for it ■ 

Those countries who have support- 
ed in our struggle for liberation shoukl 
continue diear unconditionai sappott for 
rebuilding Afghanistan. 

A wise leadership and a moderate 
policy will steer Afghanistan out of die 
present uncertaiifsitaatnn. 
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Regime-controlled radio and 
television covered a recent 
meeting between some elders of 
Shemali ( north of Kabul) and 
the head of the communist re- 
gime. Both side were asking 
for opening of the road but for 
Hiiierent types of convoys. 

The elders of Shemali asked Najib 
to lift the blockade of their areas and al- 
low private transportations to nui be- 
tween Kabul and Shemali which is 
controlled by the Mjahideen. 

iVajib asked the Mujahideen 
through the elders to leave the road 
open for all sorts of convoys, military 
and civilian. They could not agree. 

It is reported diat after the failure 
of the meeting, the regime started to 
bomb Shemali from air and ground 
causing extensive losses in life and 
property. 

When the section of Salang Road 
between Kabul and Bagram air base be- 
came risky for the regime convoys, it 
built a new dirt road connecting 
Bagram air base to Khawja Rawash air- 
port. After constructing the new road 
the regime blocked the old road at 
Khair Khana pass. The people living 
north of Kabul depoidon trade widi die 
city. They are facing problems as a re- 
sult of die road block. The people of 
the area are farmers who grow grapes 
which were sold in Kabul and in die 
neighboring countries of India and 
Pakistan. Due to road blocks diey will 
not be able to sell fruit abroad and even 
selling fhiit in Kabul is doubtful be- 
cause Najib has connected die opening 
of road with an overall peace agree- 
ment between him and die Mujahkleen 
in die area. His proposals hav<> been re- 
jected by die Mujahidtiert. — 



Fighting stops natural 
gas export to USSR 



Regime officials have said diat 
natural gas exports to die Soviet Union 
have been suspended since Soviet troop 
withdrawal on February 15. AFP 
reponed. 

Regime officials have said diat 
die decision to stop exporting natural 
gas to die Soviet Union has been taken 
on security grounds. 

Natural gas is produced in 
Jawzjan province. 97 percent of die gas 
was exported to die Soviet Union 
through a 50 kilometer pipeline. 

There is one fertilizer factory and 
one power generating plant in Mazar 
which use natural gas. 

-Regime officials have said diat 
producdon of natural gas for domestic 
use continues. , 



In late 1970 Afghanistan was 
sending 2.1 billion cubic meters of its 
natural gas to die Soviet Union which 
earned Afghanistan 30 million dollars. 
No reliable statistics arc available for 
die years of occupation. It is believed 
diat Soviets paid much lower than die 
market price for Afghan natural gas. 

Ex -officers of die Afghan natural 
gas audiority say diat die measuring de- 
vices for exported natural gas are situ- 
ated on Soviet territory and Afghans 
have no control over them. 

It is reported diat a decline has 
been recorded in production of natural 
gas. Observers believe it could be due 
to rapid drawing of die gas from die 
wells. 
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volunteers to be sent to Afghanistan 
come from Uganda, Somalia and 
Thailand. Six officers of die United 
Nations coming from Britain, Lebanon, 
Sudan, Liberia, Somalia and Burma, 
will soon join die volunteers. Twelve 
volunteers are being selected by die 
22 



These volunteers go to areas con- 
trolled by die Mujahideen. The UN has 
similar activities in KabuL 
Worid Healdi Organization (WHO) to 
provide medical facilities in 
Afghanistan. ^^gHANcws Vol 5, 
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KabuPs hillsides 



Pakistan Times 



KABUl^, Afghanistan - On the 
craggy mounteinside where Abdul 
Bashir's mud-brick house perches 
above this city, there is no water 
or plumbing. It is a steep, half- 
mile climb from the nearest paved 
road. Abdul Bashir's family did 
not choose to live here. 

"We had no choice," he said. 
When the family moved to Kabul 
three years ago as refugees, 
"there was no flat place left to 
build on." 

( Of the millions of refugees from 
rural Afghanistan who have fled 
this country's ll-year war, many 
have come to Kabul, swelling its 
population from about 900,000 to an 
estimated 2.2 million. The city has 
spread across the valley and, in 
refugee neighborhoods like Abdul 
Bashir's, has begun climbing the 
barren faces of its mountains. 

No matter how the war for 
power in Afghanistan is resolved, 
the uprooting of its rural 
ptHwlation ha&^nted the seeds of 
an urban disasto*, according to 
Afghans and foreign aid workers 
on both sides (rf the conflict. 
Millions of Afghan farmers and 
shepherds, who were tied to their 
villages, deserts and mountain 
valleys have been forced out by 
the fighting and have sought safety 
in the government-held cities or 
the refugee camps fA Pakistan and 
Iran. 

With their "instant 



James Rupert 

urbanisation" in such places, 
millions of Afghans who never 
before had visited even the cities 
of their own country have 
discovered that jobs and 
infrastructure such as paved roads 
and electricity may offer a better 
life than did their villages. "After 
the war, there are going to be a lot 
of people who will not want to go 
home,^' said a U.N. worker here. 

Through the 1970s, 
Afghanistan's isolation from the 
rest of the world had largely 
spared it the rural flight to the 
cities that has built massive 



Most are members of a 
government-supported middle 
class: teachers, military officers 
and middle-ranking civil servants. 
""Diese neighbourhoods are not of 
poor people. They are people that 
the government needs,'.' 
Ahmadullah said. "The 
government is not going to be able 
-\a chase them away." 

latrines overflows on to thie steep 
trails thai serve as the 
neighbourhood's streets and Uie 
children's playgrounds. 
The municipal water system 



slumbs around more developed stops at the base of the mountain, 
third world centers such as where Posht-i-Selo's children 
Bombay, Manila or Rio de gather at wells and public spigots 
Janeiro. But the war has caused to fill pails for the difficult climb 
explosive growth in Kabul and to their homes. "From our house 
otner government-held cities, and! U takes the children an hour to 
many aid workers on both sides of tning two buckets," carried at 
the war predict the trend will either end of a pqle balanced on 
continue. their shoulders, Bashir said. Many 

Neighbourhoods such as Po«ht- children make two trips a day. 
1-Selo, where Abdul Bashir Jives. In the neighbourhood earlier this 
are built on land ill-suited to month, the traffic on the trails 



guarding more sacks to be carried 
up later. 

"It is especially difficult for old 
people," said Mohammed, an 
army officer here who asked to be 
identified only by his first name. 
"My father cannot leave the house 
to go to the city because the trail 
is too difficult for him." 

Before the 1978 leftist coup that 
sparked a rural uprising and led to 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
Kabul's rulers had kept people 
from building homes on the 
government-owned mountains 
within and around the city. "The 
mountains are not good places to 
live. Poor people went up every 
year and built small houses, biitk 
the soldiers would always go and j 
chase them away," said 
Ahmadullah, a resident of 
northern Kabul. 

But over the years of war, 
Afghans from the provinces fled to 
Kabul, where the government's 
control provided relative safety 



supporting large numbers of bespoke the hardships of |ife on the from the fighting. "It was a choice 



human residents. Posht-i-Selo 
means "behind the silo" and 
refers to its position on a mountain 
overlooking Kabul's main wheat 
granary and flour mill. 

Because the mountainside is 
rock, "We are not able to dig holes 
for the toiletii," Abdul Bashir said. 
Excrement from the mudrwalled 



margins of an overcrowded city. 
Two old men struggled to haul a 
four-wheeled cart with flour and 
cooking oil up one of the gentler 
paths. A wheezing man shouldered 
a sack of rice as he climbed to his 
house, up a trail that was steeper 
than a staircase. His young 
daughter sat at the trail's bottom, 



between land and security, 
Mohammed said. "In (my 
hometown) there was land, but in 
Kabul there was security " 

Residents of Posht-i-Selo said in 
interviews that they hope to go 
back to their hometowns after the 
war, but that it was not clear this 
would be possible. 



Afghan journalism 



7/30 



JOURNALISTS everywhere are 
the same. But the Afghan 
journalists are a little more than 
mere pen-pushers or typists. They 
are practical fighters as well. It 
looks if any time there arises a 
need to take up the gun they will 
do so in the interest of their 
country and the nation. 

Barak Shafi, the President of the 
Journalists Union of Afghanistan, 
is one of such crusading newsman. 
Tall, well-built, and still looking 
youngish despite being over 60, 
Barak is not only a leading 
journalist but also a celebrated 
poet. It was he who invited me and 
12 other Pakistani journalists on 
behalf of his organisation. 

We were told that Afghan 
journalism is about 115 years old. 
.^Newspapers were brought out in 
Dari (Persian) and Pushtu. After 
the April revolution of 1978 a 
progressive movement was 
launched in the fourth estate. The 
objective was to make journalism 
serve the masses and to counter 
the anti-people propaganda. 

Barak Shafi told us during a 
reception he hosted for us that one 
of the main tasks of the Afghan 
press was to counter the 
"disinformation" spread by the 
western and the Pakistani media 
about them. He said, "you must 
have noticed yourself that many 
things you were told about 
Afghanistan and the Afghan 
revolution in Pakistan are not as 
correct as you were made to 
believe " 



MINHAJ BARNA 



We told Barak Shafi and other 
members of the Afghan 
Journalists Union that there are 
journalists in Pakistan who could 
distinguish right from wrong and 
sift information from 
disinformation We know the 
bona fide of some of the news 
agencies based in Peshawar and 
also the manner in which the 
enIl^^ht»■llt•d us a great deal about 
the realities of Afghanistan. 

Abdullah Shadan, the young 
Vice President as well as the 
acting Secretary General, 
mforraed us that the Afghanistan 
western media behave in the 
matter of Afghanistan. But we 
agreed with Mr Barak that 
"shuneeda kaiy buwad maninae 
deeda" (hearing cannot be 
comparable to seeing) and 
admitted that the visit had 
Union of Journalists ( AUJ ) was 
established in 1980, and now its 
membership had increased to 
1900 The Union has a Central 
Council and a Presidium and has 
29 basic units in the capital. Then 
there are 16 Provincial Councils. 
The aims and objects of the Union 
include protection of the rights of 
iournalists. raising of professional 

standards, and promoting "world 
peace ' The Union is also 
affiliated to the International 
Organisation of Journalists ( lOJ) 



with headquarters at Prague. 
- At present four dailies — one in 
English (The Kabul Daily), one in 
Pushtu and two in Persian — and 
34 weeklies and monthlies are 
published from Kabul alone. Other 
publications include 27 dailies and 
weeklies published from other 
provinces. Kabul Radio 
broadcasts in .several languages 
round the clock. TV's telecasts last 
six hours everyday. The Bakhtar 
news agency has offices in 65 
countries: 

Barak in his welcoming speech 
stressed the need for establishing 
closer ties of friendship and 
cooperation between the newsmen 
and journalists' organisations of 
the two countries. Such close 
coordinatitMi, he said, would dispel 
many doubts and 

misunderstandings and also help 
in creating a conducive 
environment for improved 
relations between the two 
countries. He said he knew that a 
number of Pakistani jotunalists 
have been taken to the 
Mujahideen's areas near the 
Pakistani border "We have no 
objection to that. Let the Pakistani 
newsmen go there, and then also 
come here, and see for themselves 
the realities of the situation," he 
said. 

The Secretary-General Abdullah 
Shadan, talking of the 



650 young Jouruall^^I- ii.n. In-en 
trained and 22 books 111 Uan and 
Pushtu have been written and 
published. Two years back an 
international conference of 
journalists was convened by the 
Afghanistan Uniwi of Journalists 
in which representatives from 44 
countries had participated. 

He agreed that most of the 
newspapers in Afghanistan 
support the PDPA policy but there 
were also newspapers which 
criticised the government. 
According to Mr. Barak Shafi 
after the Loi Jirga of 1987 a new 
orientation had been introduced. 
' 'I myself and the union stands for 
democracy. We think without 
criticism there can be no 
progress," he said emphatically. 

Talking to several senior Afghan 
journalists one felt that they were 
quite well-informed about 
developments around the world 
and in the region. Many of them 
have also now stopped talking in 
steriotyped language. They stress 
what they call "political 
pluralism". 

All this, however, is not to say 
that journalism as a whole in 
Afghanistan is advanced. 
Technically, it remains quite 
backward. The dailies are 
sometimes distributed the next 
day. The machines are very old, 
The pamphlets and books 
distributed among the Pakistani 
newsmen containing President 
Najibullah's speeches were an 
example of bad printing and 
careless production. One 
wondered why they couldn't 
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In Kabul, a shift 
of opinion 



James Rupert 



KABUL — Five months after 
Soviet troops withdrew from this 
country, Afghans in Kabul appear 
increasingly tolerant of the 
authoritarian government of 
Major General Najib, the Afghan 
leader, and mistrustful of the U.S.- 
backed guerrilla leaders who are 
fighting to overthrow him. 

There are no independent polls 
^r press to monitor the popular 
)pinions on either side of this 
-onflict. But in more than a 
lundred interviews during a 
Tionth long visit to Kabul. Afgl^ns 
)f a wide range of backgrounds 
^ave the impression that, although 
nost people did not like the 
government, they did not support 
1 continued civil war to over&ow 
t. 

"More than anything, people 
vant peace and security in their 
ives, ' said a middle-aged man 
vho works as a writer for state 
elevision. • 

"Most people don't care about 
he politics, said the man, who 
spoke privately in his home. "They 
vant to get back to fanning and 
Droducing." 

It was a sentiment expressed by 
irtually everyone interviewed. 

In a country where resistance to 
oreign control is perhaps the most 
iercely held national credo, the 
ioviet troop puUout — along with 
he continued infighting of the 
nujahideen — has transformed 
he battle fM- the hearts and minds 
)f the Afghan people. 

Although the government was 
ong seen as a traitor to Afghan 
lationalism for cooperating with a 
>oviet military occupation, it now 
ippears to have shea some of that 
)nus. ' Afghans interviewed 
expressed little enthusiasm for 
ither the government or the 
nujahideen, and often described 
x)th sides as tainted by reliance on 
oreign backing. 

The changes in public opinion — 
orroborated by foreign diplomats 
ind aid workers who monitor 
Afghan politics -- apparently pose 
1 significant challenge to the Bush 
idministration's stated policy of 
encouraging a military victwy by 
he mujahideen. 

Even among rebel supporters 

nterviewed in Kabul and in 
Kandahar in the south, no one 
expressed confidence that the 
^akistan-ba.sed guerrilla alliance 
:oulu unite sufficiently to provide 
in alternative to the Najib 
government. 

In congressional testimony last 
nonth by Deputy Assistant 
iecrettoy of State Howard B. 
^chaffer, the Bush administration 
ailed the alternative government 
ieciared by the mujahideen 
liliance in Febniary "the most 
representative body in Afghan 
Affairs," and said that it was 
incomparably more represen- 
tative" than General Na jib's 
ruling People's Democratic Party. 

Mr. Schaffer said the guerrilla- 



declared government had made 
"a good start toward its goal of 
forming a government capable of 
taking* over from the Kabul 
regime." 
\ This view is not shared by 
poiiticai analysts in Kabul. 

"For most Afghaifs, the 
mujahideen do not offer an 
alternative," said an Asian 
diplomat, expressing a consensus 
of foreign analysts. Most Kabul 
residents interviewed said the war 
could be ended only through 
negotiations for a compromise 
government, perhaps with 
participation of the former Afghan 
king, Zahir Shah. 

Afghanistan is -An 

traditional country whose people 
historically have ignored central 
governments in Kabul, except to 
rebel against those that tried too 
aggressively to meddle in their 
affairs. 

More critical than the views of 
Kabul residents is the willingness 
of the 14 million rural Afghans — 
inside the country and in refugee 
camps in Pakistan and Iran ~ to 
continue their war against the 
.government. 

Still, according to Afghans and 
foreign diplomats, a shift of 
opinion among the 2.2 million 
residents of Kabul is at least partly 
a reflection of sentiment in the 
countryside^ What appears to be 
the erosion of support for the 
mujahideen as an alternative 
government is not conclusive 
evidence that they are losing their 
battle to mobilize Afghans for 
cratinued war. But it is part of a 
pattern of such evidence. 

Guerrilla field commanders 
have slowed or stopped their 
offensives in most of the country 
and have expressed' growing 
discontent toward the Pakistan- 
based leaders of the fractious 
guerrilla alliance. In Kandahar 
recently, people from both sides of 
the conflict told journalists that the 
two sides were largely observing 
an armed truce. 

The Soviet pullout and the 
guerrilla infighting appear to have 
been the main causes of the shift 
in opinion, but Kabul residents 
also cited the government's 
relative stability in recent months 
and the daily killing of civilians by 
rockets that land in residential 
neighbourhoods. 

"People here feel they are 
forced to choose between two evils 
— the government and the 
mujahideen," said a diplomat 
whose government favours the 
guerrillas. "They are thinking. 

Why not keep the evil that we 
already know?' 

The government appears to be 
making some advances in a 
longterm strategy to stay in power 
by broadening its urban base and 
winning the acceptance of rural 
Afghans and guerrilla 
commanders. 



Although General Najib does not 
appear to be popular, his ruling 
party seems to be winning a large 
degree of tolerance from a 
population exhausted by 11 years 
of warfare that has left large 
sections of the country a 
depopulated ruin and, it is widely 
estimated, that has Ikilled one 
million Afghans 

In the interviews, only party 
members and some high school 
and university students expressed 
support for General Najib 
personlly. Many other educated 
Afghans, although condemning 
General Najib for his ' long 
cooperation with the Soviet 
occupation, said his party 
represented the only real hope for 
education and ecmomic and social 
developnent. 

"I don't especially like the 
party, but I want progress for my 
country, " said a technician with 
the state airline Arlana. "Look at 
how the mujahifteen are dis- 
organized. They could not run a 
government." More traditional 
Afghans, like shopkeepers in 
Kabul's old city, described their 
primary poiiticai desire as an 
Islamic government that would 
assure the basics of life. 

The government has cut food 
prices from thdr peaks of last 
winter and has maintained basic 
security in Kabid and other cities, . 
but it has been unable to cast itself 
as a genuinely Islamic govern- 
ment in a way to win active 
support from Afghans more 
concerned with tradition than with 
modernization, 

It spends large sums to build and 
repair mosques and pays a corps 
of loyal mullahs who preach 
sermons in favour of General 
Najib's rule. But that campaign is 
not fully effective, Kabul residents 
said. 

"The people know the 
difference," said a young 
businessman, one of several 
people to criticise the 
government's Muslim credentials. 
"They want real mullahs, not 
government employees." 

Throughout the month in Kabul, 
residents were more emphatic in 
condemning the failings of the 
mujahideen than in praising the 
government, a fact that tended to 
support the view that the 
guerrillas' performance has been 
central in the shift of opinion 
against them. 

Many people pointed to 
infighting among leaders of the 
Pakistan-based guerrilla alliance, 
saying it showed they were more 
interested in power for themselves 
than in their jihad, or holy war, 
against communism in a Muslim 
land. 

"The people have seen that the 
mujahideen leaders cannot form a 
government, and so they are 
afraid to support them, ' said a 
government employee who, in the 
privacy of his home, said he had 
long sympathised with the 

guerrillas. - By Arrangement uif/j 
Washington Post. p-p 7/31 



Najibullah - In an inter- 

with Pakistani journalists 

At this juncture President Najib 
asked the Pakistani newsmen 'to 
talk to him in Urdu and he himself 
started talking in Urdu. He asked 
whether the newsmen saw what 
percentage of Afghanistan's land 
was in the hands of the opponents. 
The opponents he said, claim 80 
per cent of the land under theig 
occupation. 2 
But you should know that 80 pep 
cent of Afghanistan is nothing but 
mountains and if they like td 
include mountains in their, 
statistics let them do it. We would 
give them ten per cent more, sd 
that they could make it 90 per cent! 

At this point newsman askeh 
a question in Pushto, which wa$ 
also answered in chaste Pushto.- 
Prime Minister Benazir Bbuttf 
has so far not recognised the 
interim government based ia 
Peshawar. Don't you think that it 
is indicative of her desire tp 
change the Afghan policy. 

If the Geneva Agreement is 
implemented earnestly there will 
be no refugees in Pakistan and 
they will no longer get any 
assistance. But the refugees 
continue to live in Pakistan an^ 
they are receiving all kinds of 
help. This amounts to violation of 
the Geneva Accords and therefore 
it could be said that there is no 
change in the Afghan policy of 
Pakistan. _, ^ 

PT 7/10 

Benazir Bhutto - In an 
interview: 

But Bhutto, interviewed by the 
newspaper Akhbar Al-Khaleej, 
said, "those associated with the 
Soviet invasion should leave their 
posts because this will open the 
road to peace." Bhutto said she 
reached an agreement with 
Arafat, who is said to be mediating 
a solution at the Soviet Union's 
request, that a -solution should be 
based on the creation of a 
provisional government represent- 
ing all Afghan forces'. 

Bhutto, who met .Arafat in 
Islamabad earlier this month, 
said: "We agreed that the solution 
should be a political solution by 
means of a provisional govern- 
ment that has wide scale support 
from the various Afghan political 
and ideological currents " 

She said ^is provisional phase 
should be supervised by the United 
Nations and then the "Afghan 
people should be called to general 
elections following which the 
winning party will assume 
authority 

Bhutto conceded that her 
position differed from that of late 
President Zia-ul-Haq. 'He 
provided support to certain groups 
of Mujahideen only and we felt 
that he wanted to impose a 
government of his choK-e on the 
Afghan people 

"But we believe that the future 
of Afghanistan should stem from 
the will of the Afghan people and 
that no power should impose on 
than what they do not want", she 
said. 

PT July 20, 1989 
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5 groups of Mujahideen foi-m new Council 



PT BUREAU 

PESHAWAR - Three 
independent groups of the 
Peshawar-based Afghan 
Mujahideen have formed a new 
Jehad Council with the support of 
two Teheran-based Shia Afghan 
parties. 

This was announced by 
representatives of the five parties 
in a Press conference here on 
Monday. The parties which joined 
the Jehad Council include 
Harakat-i-Inqilabi Islami of 
Maulvi Nasar-UIIah Mansoor, 
Harkat of Maulvi Rafi-UIlah 
Muazin, Daee Ittehad of Kazi 
Mohammad Amin Waqad, Shoora 
Ittefaq-i-Islami of Zahidi and 
Harakat Inqilabi of Nad Ali 
Mehdawi. 

Iran-based ei^t parties alliance 
entered into the new alliance as a 
single party. 

Briefing newsmen on behalf of 
the new alliance, Kazi Amin 
Waqad said that the new Jehad 
Council would continue its struggle 
to replace the Soviet installed 
government with an Islami 
government of the Afghan 
Mujahideen. He said that they 
were not against the Afghan 
interim government but wanted 
that such a government should be 
stable enough to securing its 
targets. 

He added that they would 
continue talks with leaders of the 
Afghan interim government for 
implementing decision of the 



Shoora laid in its meeting at 
Islamabad in February last. The 
decision, he recalled was that one 
of their ministerial offices would 
go to the independent Iran-based 
Afghan parties, while the Islamic 
unity of Afghan Mujahideen would 
get two-third posts, but such 
decision has not been implemen- 
ted. He was of the view that the 
new alliance would strengthen the 
Afghan interim government, as 
unity among the Mujahideen was 
essential at this stage. 

In this regard, he urged leaders 
of the Afghan interim government 
component parties to suspend 
their indiviaual activities and 
maintain complete unity in their 
ranks to achieve the sole mission 
of establishment of an Islamic 
government in Afghanistan. 

Commenting on the progress of 
Afghan interim government led by 
Sibghatullah Mujaddidi, he said 
that this government had failed in 
its goals. He said the Foreign 
Minister designate in the interim 
government had started foreign 
tours before introducing the 
government to the Afghans parti- 
cularly to the Mujahideen, so his 
mission of getting support of 
majority of the Muslim countries 
in favour of the interim govern- 
ment was a failure. 

He was of the view that leaders 
of the interim government should 
include all the Mujahideen groups 
in the government. 

Answering a question he said 
that they would cMitrol the Afghan 



Mujahideen commanders for 
establishing a broad-based interim 
government if leaders of the 
sitting interim government had 
been sincere in iillplementing 
decision of the Shoora. He said that 
a broad-based interim govern- 
ment would ensure early stop- 
page of the ongoing war in 
Afghanistan. 

Referring to recent clashes 
between the Mujahideen of Hizbi 
Islami of Gulbedin Hekmatyar 
and Jamiat-i-Islami of Prof. 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, Kazi Amin 
expressed deep concern over it 
and said that su6h clashes were 
not fruitful for any group. 

The objectives of tne new 
alliance, he said, were interalia to 
replace the Kabul regime with an 
Islamic 'one of the Afghan 
Mujahideen to create coordination 
among the Mujahideen and to 
work for the promotion of the 
interim government. 

He reiterated his stand of 
continuing Jehad till the fall of 
Najib government and establish- 
ment of an Islamic government of 
the Afghan Mujahideen. 

MbhammacT Ishaq Mujaddidi, 
Deputy to Maulvi Nasar-UUah 
Mansoor read the text of the 
agreement signed by leaders of 
the five parties. 

The Press conference was 
largely attended by Afghans 
representing various political 
, parties. 
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Long queues of men, women 
before dawn to buy bread in Kabul 



KABUL - The lines to buy 
bread form long before dawn. 

A soldier stands guard by the 
bakery as the queue of turbanned 
men and women in billowing 
chadors presses, towards the oven, 
where the flat bread is baked. 

There is rarely enough of the 
cheap, government-subsidised 
breaa to meet demand and people 
at the back often leave empty- 
handed. 

The lO-year Afghan war has 
sharply diriven up free market 
prices of food staples, putting 
them beyond the reach of many 
orchnary families, residents say. 

A blockade of the capital Kabul 
early in the year created severe 
shortage of food and fuel. 

But a Soviet airlift coupled with 
military strikes against the 
Muslim guerillas has lifted the 
blockade, with convoys of trucks 
arriving almost daily down the 
mountainous Salang Road from 
the Soviet border to the North. 

There were a lot of difficulties 
three or four months ago, says 
Kabul Mayor General Mohammad 

Hakim. 

But we miade it. Fortunately, 



nobody died of starvation. Right 
now things are getting better, said 
an officer, who retains a liking for 
American hamburgers and has 

been wounded in action by the 
Mujahideen several times. 

Kabul's bazars are crammed 
with goods from around the globe- 
ridios from Japan, clocks from 
Shanghai and bicycles from 
England. 

In the crowded market, traders 
hawk vegetables from Pakistan, 
tea from India and cooking oil 
from South East Asia. At the 
money bazar , money changers 
will quote 'my best rate' for almost 
any currency on the glot)e. 

Overhead, Soviet transport 
planes ferrying supplies leave 
trails of white smoke, creating 
patterns of herring-bone in the 
blue sky from the flares ejected to- 
deflect guerillas heat-seeking 
missiles as the planes approach 
the airport. 

The crump of artillery fire 
echoes off the nearby hills that 
ring Kabul, as MIG jets take off 
attack guerilla positions around 
the besieged city of Jalalabad to 
the East. 

But inside the city of brick and 



baked-mud houses, life is as near 
normal as it can be after a decade 
of war. 

Rising prices mean many 
families can only afford to live on 
a diet of bread, radishes and tea. 
Meat is a semi-luxury, residents 

say. 

'We are living in bad war 
conditions', says Hakim in an 
interview with reporters at his city 
hall office. 

Because of their incomes, it is 
difficult for some families to get 
enough food. But that happens 
even in other countries. 

Maybe there is malnutriti(Hi, but 
nobody has died of starvation. 

The average government 
worker in a ministry would get 
paid just 5,000-6,000 Afghanis 
( 17-20 dollars at free market rates ) 
a month. It makes it very difficult 
to afford anything extra, like 
•'School books for my children, a 
worker in one ministry said. 

Hakim said that high prices 
have encouraged traders to accept 
big risks ferrying supplies in 
through Mujaiikieen head areas, 
often from Pakistan. 

Truck drivers say they often 
have to pay levies to Mujaiiideen 
groups as they pass through their 
territory, sometimes being 



Khyber Mail 
closed 

PT BUREAU 

PESHAWAR - Frontier's 
oldest English daily Khyber Mail 
ceased its 58th publication due to 
serious financial problems. 

With the last issue of the paper 
appearing on Monday, one chapter 
of English journalism of NWFP 
has been closed for good. 

The July 25th issue carried an 
abrupt notice by its Managing- 
Editor- Sheikh Zakaullah 
announcing with deepest regrets 
the closure of the paper 'due to 
certain unavoidable circumstan- 
ces' from August 1. 

The notice also announced that 
having remained in existence for 
about 58 years, the paper's last 
issue wilt come out on July 31. 

The management also served 
notices to the workers informing 
them about the decision. 

Last issue of the paper was on 
sale like hotcake. 

- ' 8/1 



stopped five or six tunes by armed 
gnxips along the road. 

A coupon system gives many 
families and government workers 
in Kabul access to subsidized 
flour, sugar, tea and other goods, 
partially making up for their low 
salaries. 

The city has grown from 800,000 
in 1978 at the time of the Marxist 
coup which brought the ruling 
People's Democratic Party to 
power, to more than two million 
today, with the capital swelled by 
people displaced from other parts 
of Afghanistan because of the 
fighting. 

The number of rockets fired by 
the guerillas into the city has 
dropped dramatically over the 
past few months, from around 100 
on some days last sununer to 
around an average of 10 a day this 
month. 

But shortages ai medicines have 
. badly affected health care. 

Between 65-70 per cent of the 
children-admitted to our hospital 
for differing reasons are also 
suffering from malnutrition to 
some degree, says Professor 
Abdul Saiam Jalali, who heads 
Kabul's main child hospital. 

We are short of many medical 
and surgical items, particularly 
antibiotics and intravenous fluid 
sets. 

There is even a shortage of 
plaster of paris to mend broken 
legs.— Reuter. ^ ^.^ 
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400 massacred bodies discovered 



PESHAWAR - More than 400 
bodies, buried in a ditch by the 
Taraiti-Amin Communist regime 
10 years ago, after a massacre, 
were discovered in Bamian 
Province a few days ago. Mr. 
Abdul Hussain Rizwani, a 
representative of Haritet-i-Islami 
Centre (AMRC) reported on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Rizwani, who have just 
returned from Bamian said that 
the bodies were discovered in the 
first week of July when Ayatullah 
Mohsini, the leader of Harket-i- 
Isiami. in a recent visit to Bamian, 
asked the residents of the area to 
Identi/v the areas where the 
^ipiassacred tKxiies were lying so 
Mhat they could be buried 
according to Shariah. 

He said "some people who knew 
the site of buried bodies were first 
hesitating to pin pomt the exact 
location where the bodies were but 
when the Mujahideen announced 
award for the finding of the bodies, 
the people started search for the 
bodies, and finally 20 bodies of 
residents of Bamian were found, in 
a ditch which were buried 10 years 
ago after a massacre. Rizwani 
said that five bodies were 
recognised by the people and all 
the bodies were reburied 
according to Shariah. Rizwani has 
brought several {nctures of tlu»e 
bodies. / 

During continued searclies. the 
Mujahideen found another ditch 
near the Bamian Airport where a 
large number of bodies were 
buried, he added. The Mujahideen 
took out five bodies from this ditch 
but as they touched the rest of the 
bodies flesh separated from bones 
and it was decided that thev should 
be buried in the same place, he 
said. 

According to eye witnesses 



in Afghanistan 

accounts aoout 400 people have 
been buried in this area. The 
Harket-i-Islami representative 
said that there were abut 600 more 
bodies, buried in different ditches, 
and efforts were underway to find 
them. Rizwani, 38. who played a 
major role in the 53 days fighting 
for the capture of Bamian 
Province which resulted in the 
liberation of the province, said that 
the Mujahideen had in mind to 
take out all these bodies and bury 
them in a graveyard, called 
Gulzar-i-Shahidan (graveyar of 
martyrs) near the airport. 

He said 20 bodies were buried in 
this graveyard and about 3,000 
Mujahideen had local people 
. participated in the funeral and 
burial ceremony 

Rizwani, who was one of the 
eyewitness of the massacre of May 
1979. said- that in April 1979, a 

number ef religious leaders and 
elders were arrested by the Taraki 
regime. The residents of Bamian 
under the 90-year-old Sayed 
Mohammad Ali, known as Lam 
Lam had started an uprising 
against the Communist regime of 
Taraki. They carried out their first 
attack on regime centre in which 
they captured 30 regime 
supporters and took into their 
custody and several weapons. In 
the second attack for which 
regime had made preparation in 
advance, as a crowd of more than 
2,000 people reached near the 
airport to attack it. the crowd 
came under the regime forces 
firing and about l.OOO people were 
killed or wounded and several 

hundreds retreated and fled from 
the scene. 

Mr. Rizwani said I was also 
among the attackers but I crawled 



and rescued myself from 
inevitable death. He said that the 
bodies remained for three dav in 
the open space. He addedihat'the 
regime allowed nobody to come 
close to the scene of happening and 
after searching and taking awa\ 
valuables, including wrist watches 
and identity cards, the regime 
buried the bodies with bulldozers. 

He said that when regime took 
over the control of the airport and 
the Bamian city, it levelled the site 
of buried bodies so that it could not 
be recognised. The further said 
that in August last year when the 
Bamian Province was liberated 
from the regime control, "we 
started search to find the ditches 
where the bodies were buried, but 
the residents who could show the 
site were afraid as Mujahideen 
may suspect their involvement in 
the massacre so they did not 
disclose the site". 

Rizwani said that when Mohsini 
visited Bamian this year, he asked 
the residents, particularly, 
Mujahideen. to find out the bodies 
of massacred people and bury 
them according to Shariah. The 
Mohsini request encouraged the 
locals and they showed the ditches. 
Rizwani appealed to the inter- 
national organisations, including 
International Committee of the 
Red Cross, human rights organi- 
sation and Amnesty Intemationffl 
to visit the area and see the bodies 
for themselves. 

He said that the Mujahideen 
were ready to provide all facilities 
to them. 

He saifi "we hope that the people 
of the world will see the 
unpardonable crimes of Khalq and 
Parcham. especialy Dr. Najib who 
is always talking about peace and 
national reconciliation because 
Najib is also involved in this 
massacre".— APP. 



Afghan children — overwhelming 
victims of war 
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LONDON - The "Children are 
the overwhelming victims of the 
war ■ in .Afghanistan as thousands 
have been lost because of 
bombing, shelling and mine fields, 
according to a United .Nations 
official. 

But most of those children who 
died were victims of hunger, 
malnutrition and disease, all of 
which were present in Afghanistan 
before the war but were made 
much worse by ten years of 
fighting, 

.According to Mohammad Omar, 
the head of operations in Kabul for 
the United Nations International 
Childrens Emergency Fund 
UNICEF), neairy half of the 
children born in Afghanistan will 
die before their fifth birthday 
With malnutrition rampant even 
among the population of Kabul and 
with health care limited to the 
military hospitals. Afghamstan 
now has one of the highest infant 
mortality rates in the world. The 



rate has topped ten per cent in 
Kabul and averages more than 
twice that in the provinces. 
Approximately 200 of every 1.000 
infants die before their first 
birthday. Of those 800 who do 
survive, nearly 40 per cent or 
about 300. will not live to reach age 
of five. Of those 500 children who 
make it to five years of age, most 
will be undernourished orphaned 
and illiterate, according to 
UNICEF 

According to UNICEF about one 
third of the Afghans' or about six 
million people, are children under 
12. Seventeen per cent of those 
living under Government care 
were malnourished, according to 
a UN survey, and only a few are 
immunised The result has been a 
renewed on slaught of those 
diseases that had almost been 
eradicated before the war. such as 
typhus, cholera and tuberculosis. 
•Afghanistan ', Mr. Omar told 
reporters, is not an easy place to 



be a child today. 

The UN agrees that the best 
place in Afghanistan for children 
is Kabul, but that the capital is not 
a healthy place, just the best of the 
worst places available. About one 
in five Kabulis is in danger to 
starving to death, according to the 
United Nations Development 
Programme — and most of those 
are children, as they do not receive 
the rations that soldiers and civil 
servants are entitled to receive. 
The UN is trying to provide food 
for needy people in the capital and 
gives out food coupons that can be 
redeemed for flour, sugar and 
other essentials at the UN clinics 
in the city. 

The UN gave out its last sack of 
food on May 1 as needy mothers 
and their children lined up at the 
Alauddin Clinic in southern Kabul. 
UN officials in Kabul said that 
they faced a near riot when women 
without coupons ran forward and 
begged for food. Many of the 



IRAN LAYS MINES 

ATHENS, Greece (UPI) — Iran, 
which executes drug dealers and 
sends addicts to labor camps to be 
"cured," has planted landmines and 
strung barbed wire along parts of its 
border with Pakistan and Afghanis- 
tan to deter drug smuggling, Tehran 
radio said Monday. 

Mokhtar Kalantari, a high- 
ranking Revolutionary Guards 
commander in charge of what the 
government calls its anti-drug cam- 
paign, told reporters in Tehran the 
new measures were needed to stop 
convoys of drug-smuggling vehi- 
cles from crossing vulnerable 
points of Iran's southeastern 
borders. 

Newholl Signal & Souqus Enterpri 
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women carried babies' or held 
small children, according to Sher 
Jam Mayar, a UN official in 
Kabul. "How do you imagine I 
feel." .Mr. Mayar said, as he tried 
to explain the gravity and 
desperation of the situation, 
"seeing women fighting for food 
like this. ' 

Food is not the only thing that 
Kabul and the rest of Afghamstan. 
is short of. According to the Mayor 
of Kabul. General Mohammad 
Hakim, the situation in his city has 
become "a nightmare." the 
population of the city has grown 
from 750,000 in 1979 to over two 
million today, the Mayor noted in 
an interview, and most of that 
growth has occurred in the past 
three year "because of the 
refugees", the largest mcrease is 
the nuinber of children. The 1978 
plan for Kabul envisaged 
providing services for a population 
of 1.5 million by the year 2000. the 
Mayar noted, but that was a plan 
based on peacetime investment, 
not wartime shortages and losses 
the infrastructure of Kabul, 
notably its schools, roads drains 
and hospitals. 

The medical situation is 
especially dangerous for children 
and for their mothers According 
to Nawal Hasema, female 
journalist and nurse, who works in 
Pakistan and who recently 
returned from several months 
with villagers in .Afghanistan, 
deaths among Afghan women 
during child birth are among 'the 
highest in the world," most of 
these birth related deaths, she 
commented, could be resented by 
simple proper medical care. Many 
women do not even have time for 
a few days of rest after giving 
birth because they are needed to 
find food and haul water for their 
families. —PPL 
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Change Challenges Afghan Women 

Balancing Islamic tradition and new opportunities under communism is key, women say 



By SheUa Teiit 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
= KABUL, AFGHANISTAN = 



IN this .Afghan capital. 
Quirasha Abdali can wear her 
stylish Western clothes, bob- 
bed hair, and makeup. 

But when she goes to the coun- 
tryside - as the only woman 
among 50 field workers at the .Ag- 
ricultural Research Institute - she 
dons a loose-fitting tunic and trou- 
sers and discreetly covers her 
head with a scarf. 

"In Kabul, it is up to the wom- 
an what she wears. N'o one ques- 
tions vou," she savs. 'When wom- 
en come from the provinces to 
Kabul, thev throw away their 
chadh [veils]. 

"In the provinces, especiallv in 
eastern .Afghanistan, manv women 
work in the fields without chadn." 
she continues. "But manv men 
there think women should not 
work in the fields and should put 
on chadn." 

-Afghanistan's political up- 
heaval and military conflict of the 
past 1 1 vears have . quickened 
change and sharpened differences 
for women. 

Western ideas and moderniza- 
tion spread as more women be- 
came educated and played a kev 
role in the economy. The Commu- 
nists who UH>k power in 1978 ad- 
vocate a more visible role for 
women in this traditional Muslim 
societv. 

The tuture ot .Afghan women is 
closelv linked to rhe outcome of 
the civil war. Opposing the pro- 
Soviet government ut President 
Najibullah are Islamic guerrillas, 
including fundamentalists who fa- 
vor keeping women under tradi- 
tional Islamic strictures. 

Manv areas remain bound bv 
religious sanctions that say women 
should be shrouded in the veil, 
uneducated, and confined to their 
homes. Both urban and rural 
women who lost male relatives in 
the war have been left alone and 
unprepared to cope in what re- 
mains a male-dominated society 

"The women have been af- 
fected very much by this crazy war 
They have lost their husbands, fa- 
fhers. and sons," savs Masooma 
Esmatv, who heads the 
government's Women's 
Division. "Kxerv revolu- 
tion has Its good and oth- 
er effects, too. Tiie loss of 
members of th'.T families 
has affected women 
[jsvchologicallv and phvs- 
icaily. Thev ha\e taken 
huge loads on their 
shoulders." 
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Even before 1 978, 
Afghan attitudes toward 
women had been in flux. 
Si.xty years ago. King 
.Amanullah fell from pow- 
er largely because he 
abolished purdah and es- 
tablished coeducational 
schools. 

In 1959, leader 
Muhammad Daoud, 
whose 1 978 ouster by the 
Marxists triggered a .Mus- 
lim uprising and the Sovi- 
et mtervention. announc- 
ed the \ oluntary abolition 
of the chadn, a full-length, 
tent-like covering with a 
small cloth mesh over the 
eyes. 

Daoud's action led to protests 
by the mullahs or Muslim teach- 
ers, although after that the chadn 
began to disappear from Kabul 
and Western dress became more 
common in the cities. The lifting 
of the veil also prompted hun- 
dreds of thousands of women, 
who accounted for 50 percent of 
the populadon, to join the work 
force. 

Many rural women had long 
shunned wearing the chadn be- 
cause it interfered with their work. 
Still, reflecung ideas from other 
Mushm countries, many men saw 
the veil as a symbol of upward mo- 
bihty since it signaled that one's 
wife did not have to work outside 
and could afford to stav home. 

"This covering of the face nev- 
er existed before in .Afghanistan, ' 
savs a woman educator. "It was im- 
ported here from Pakistan and 
Iran." 

The Marxist rise to power 
brought a new tocus on women's 
rights. 

In the last decade, women have 
assumed a major role in the labor 
force and education. Members of 
the ruling People's Democratic 
Partv of .Afghanistan claim re- 
sponsibility for the improved sta- 
tus for women. However, ob- 
servers say the changes are largely 
cosmetic and attribute them more 
to the decimation of a generation 
of men. 

For example, the government 
claims to have a special battalion 
of women manning the defenses 
of Kabul. 

But the women soldiers have 
been seen onlv in parades and not 
in combat positions. 

.\t Kabul L'ni%ersitv. officials 
sav more than 60 percent of the 
students are women. This com- 
pares to about 1 0 percent in 1 978. 
But on the faculty, women hold 
onlv 20 of 600 teaching positions. 

" Before the revolution, this so- 
cietv was backward and feudal and 



kept women down," says uni- 
\ersitv chancellor Kamran 
Homayun. "The broad pardcipa- 
tion of women in the socioeco- 
nomic and poUdcal life was made 
possible bv the emancipadon of 
women after the revolution." 

"You will see many women in 
Kabul wearing Western dress, be- 
cause if she gets a high education 
she does not want to be like the il- 
literate women," savs a student 
wearing .American 
clothes that came from 
the second-hand clothing 
market in Kabul. 

"It all depends on ed- 
ucadon." 

Women also have tak- 
en over the medical pro- 
fession and have become 
more prominent in 
government and other 
fields because unmarried 
women without male rel- 
atives have been unable 
to flee the country, 
.Afghan women sav. 

"Women have kept 
the schools and the hos- 
pitals open. There are 
more opportunides . . . 
due to the conditions of 
war," says one middle- 
class woman. 

"Many of them are 
single women who could 
not leave their mothers 
and fathers and run 
away." 

However, in the coun- 
tryside, women sail con- 
form to tradidon. Gu- 
lalai, a young, smartlv dressed 
insurance e.xecutive in Kabul, savs 
that in the citv her mother wears 
Western dresses, but when •,he 
goes out to the family's ancestral 
village "she feels she has to put on 
the chadn." 

"I don't think .Afghanistan has 
passed beyond its tradidon of feu- 
dalism," savs .Mrs. Esmatv. the 
government official. ".Much stiii 
depends on the attitude of men. " 

Indeed, middle-class women in 
Kabul worrv about the possibility 
of fundamentalist guerrillas com- 
ing to power. While .Afghanistan 
has shunned the ideology of the 
Marxist revolutionaries, manv ur- 
ban .Afghans also oppose a funda- 
mentalist Islamic order. 

"Many women in Kabul fear 
these fundamentahsts. In Pe- 
shawar, men whose wives don t 
wear the veil have been told thev 
are Western-minded and not good 
Muslims." savs a Kabul teacher 
who was wearing a Western-stvle 
suit - but had a scarf over her 
head. "We have our own stvle. We 
know what to wear and how to act. 
We don't need these fundamental- 
ist mujahideen telling us what to 
do." 
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AFGHAN WOMAN: Urban-mral differences have . 



Hindu refugee runs 
herbal clinic 

Gophal Singh, a 68-year-old 
Afghan Hindu who has come to 
Pakistan as a refugee, says he preferred 
being in the service of the Mujahideen 
and refugees of his country to going to 
India 

Gophal Singh, who lives with 
thousands of other Afghan refugees in 
Bati Camp of PabtM, added that he had a 
herbal clinic in Kagga and whenever 
needed, he rode his horse with the 
Mujahideen to reach an ill Mujahid in 
remote areas of Khogyani district He 
said he treated wounded Mujahideen for 
ftee. 

The Afghan Hindu, who inherited 

the traditional means of remedy by 
herbs from his father, still continued 
treating patients in the refiigee camp. 

"We are the only Hindu family 
who happily lives in a camp alongside 
Muslim refugees. Hindus and other mi- 
norities in Afghanistan were treated 
fairly by the community," he said. 

Hindus and Sikhs resented the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and 
some of them supported the resistance 
financially. 

There were several thousands 
Hindus and Sikhs living in the major 
cities of Afghanistan. They enjoyed full 
fineedom of worshq). 
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A 

Thome 

in 
Russia's 

Paw 

BY HELEN SCHWARTZ 

A fter a la^hani journey, there she was, 
liidmilla Thome (IJUcyZemels, 
AJB.'60),sittingonaruginamujahe- 
r"^^ deati tent in Afghanistan. When a resis- 
4^ JBLtance fighter came in, his superior said 

to him, 'Take oflFyour boots." Perplexed at the order, 
Thome asked the reason. She learned that boots were 
in such shc«T supply that three resistance fighters had 
to share this particular pair crf^ boots. "I realized that in 
America 1 have at least 20 pairs of shoes; in Afghanistan 
three men share one pair It seemed so unjust." 

Four times in five years, Ludmilla Thome has ob- 
served conditions in Afghanistan first hand. Director of 
Soviet Studies for Freedom House, a New \fork-based 
organi2ation that monitors political and civil rights 
worldwide, she is known nationally and internationally 
as an effective advocate for Soviet defeaors and pris- 
oners of war captured while serving with the Soviet 
army in Af^ianistan. In January 1988, Thome met with 
President Be^an, giving him a list of 18 Soviet defec- 
tors still in Al^^ianistan, together with letters written by 
them requesting that the President allow them to come 
CO America. In April and May of 1988, seven of these 
former Soviet servicemen arrived in the United States. 
Through her persistent efibrts, today there are 16 So- 
viet defeaors in the United States and Canada 

ThomeS oflfice in Reedom House on New \brkS 
21st Street is filled with Russian language newspapers, 
books, and brochures. In her official capacity she has 
written numerous articles and book reviews on Russian 
and East European topics for The New ibrk Times, The 
New Leader, The Wall Street pumal, Uje, Newsday, and 
the National I^view, among odiers. She translates into 
English articles and essays by Russian writers such as 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn— who has also become a close, 
personal friend. Earlier, before she joined the Freedom 
House staff, she was engaged in translations flowir^ in 
the opposite direction, from English into Russian: 
tKK)ks tiiat tnattered arxi were — and some still are— 
forbidden in the Soviet l inion," she say's, not ju,st politi- 
cal books but writing such as James Joyce's early wcirk 
aixJ Vladimir Nabokcjv^' 

Thtime has also served as a a)nsultant for scN'eral 
television and radio pn)grams aincerned with Soviet 
dissidents. 

Her first trip into Afglianistan aune in 1983 for tlie 
ABC teteviskxi pn)gram "20/20," foHowed b>' a trip with 
reporters and cameramen for the Australian "60 Minutes" 
program. Again in that same year, she escorted a small 
life magazine group. Her last trip was in the spring of 
1986, accompanying journalists from Canada's oldest 
newspaper, the Kingston Whig Standard. 

"When I get an idea in my head, I do something 
about it. In 1980, 1 got a crazy idea, it was to tell a story 
that I anticipated wt)uld happen. I knew when the So- 
viets invaded Afgh:inistan what would happen to their 
POWs. My father, who had been a first lieutenant in the 
Red Army, talked of the hideous fate of >Xbrld W II 
POWs. After they survived the Nazi pri.son camps, they 
were welcomed home by being sent straight to concen- 
uatfon camps in Siberia. The Soviet government has 
never trusted its own soldiers who were captured by 
the enemy Sure enough, by December of that year, we 
knew here at Reedom House that there were noc only 
Russian POWs but defectors as well. At first, they were 
killed by the mujahedeen, but later they b^an to save 
them. 
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"In the meanwhile, I was involved in a sideline, 
working privately with some outstanding writers in 
Paris and with Soviet dissidents to set up a radio net- 
work. Radio Ree Kabul. ^Xfe bought 1 1 transmitters and 
smuggled them into Afghanistan. I thought, if transmit- 
ters can be smuggled in, why can't I smuggle myself in? 

'I went to '20/20' cold and said, I'll take >ou in to do 
a story on die mujahedeen.' Looking back, I don't know 
how I had the gumpdon, but I did have contacts 
through Radio Ree Kabul and through a woman ftiend 
who had been there. " Thome went as a journalist but 
soon was caught up emotionally in the dramatic suxig- 
gle of the defeaors and POWs. Most were unsophisti- 
cated youi^ters torn rural areas of die USSR who had 
believed they were being sent to Afghanistan to help 
pec^jle— plant trees and the like— only to find that they 
vivere there to kill A^hanis. 

"I lost my heart in Al^hanistan. All those years I 
worked for the human rights movement in the Soviet 
Union, establishing myself as an authority and 
journalist, I never thought any cause could be more im- 
portant to me, more meaningful, until I went to Afghan- 
istan. I think what got me so involved was that the 
cause of the resistance fighters was so pure. It was such 
a small, fiercely independent country, occupied by a 
huge, monolithic superpower The mujahedeen belief 
that they could liberate their country was so sincere, al- 
most childlike, I got caught up in it." 

Thome^ classmates at University City schools and 
'VC^hington University knew her as Lucy Zemels. A brief 
marriage changed "Zemeis " to "Thorne." Wlien Lucy left 
her parents' home in University City after graduation to 
move to New \t)rk, she decided that although Ludmilla 
is an unusual name, it really was her given name and 
defined the person she wanted to be. Thome has that 
charming femininity often attributed to Eurqaean 
women. Hbwever, inside that gentfe, attraaive exterior, 
one senses her determined core of identity and com- 
mitment, guided by an agile and informed mind. 

Her life has nxjwed in an amazingly straight line 
since one summer night in 1956 when two Russian 
fiiends, professors, came to visit her fctther. stayed 
up all night talking about repressfon in the Soviet 
Liikxi. My umbilical ooid always went back to the USSR 
although I was only four years old when my parents 
fled That oxiversatkxi modvated me to try to help my 
former countrymea I decided to change my ooU^ 
m<qor firom ait— I had already been acoqxed by die 
SdnocA of Rne Arts— to political science, to train myself 
to do something K> help liberate Russians who wanted 
the fieedom to leave the USSR I know that sounds very 
grandkise, but I was young, I wanted to make a 
difli'reni e" "'wrr-' " 



After graduating from \Xiishingtt>n University in 1960, 
Ludmilla went to New \brk "I came with no job, no 
leads, arxl just $250. But I knew New \brk was where I 
should be to make myself useful in fighting oppres- 
sion—to let the world know what was happening in- 
side Russia." She moved up rapidly during her nine 
years at Radio Liberty, from her first job there as clerk- 
typist. Then she went to Rome as a staff memb)er at the 
International Literary Center Thome had acquired her 
proficiency in Russian in spite of spending her child- 
hood and young adulthood in St. Louis because, she 
explains, "My father made me study Russian all through 
high school and college. Whenever I made a mistake he 
thumped my forehead, so I always had a sore forehead. 
I haled it. Now, of course, I am grateful, for I have used 
the Russian language professionally ever since. It was 
also one of the reasons I could go into Afghanistan." 
(She is also fluent in German.) 

She continues her work at Reedom House, but now 
she has a large family her "Russian boys." Almost daily, 
she receives a phone call from at least one of the 16, as 
they try to adjust to a very different culture and a new 
language. Most have limited education and, unlike 
known Soviet dissidents, they never imagined living the 
nest of their lives in an alien country 

Thorne endures constant attacks in tlie Soviet press. 
'They claim I get a premium per head for each defec- 
tor I help to get out. The press comments are very per- 
sonal, very terrible, \er>' insulting.' 

The Soviets announced that amnesty would be given 
to dcseners in Afghanistan, but few are willing to trust 
their future to the Soviets. One \T)ung man who re- 
turned from die United States was given a 12-vear sen- 
tence but was later released as a result of the amnesty 
Another who returned has ncx been heard from since. 

Perhaps, one of diese days, for the fifth time, Tliorre 
may again don a chadori, the all-covering dress of re- 
ligkjus Afghani wcimen, and walk for miles in diat 
open, arid landsaipe to reach her Afghani friends, re- 
peating yet :igain a trip diat she c^lls "phantas- 
magorical " 

Certainly, she will continue her straight-line journev-, 
working for human freedom and dignity with all her 
considerable skills md dedic-ation. 

Washington Univ. Alumni News 
Summer, 1989 
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THE last passenger loaded on board Ariana 
Afghan Airlines flight 956 was stretched out in 
a coffin. 

This was a fortunate thing for the dead man 
or woman — no-one seemed to know the 
deceased's identity - because the 10 passea- 
gers who had boarded immediately before 
were forced to make the 90-minute trip 
standing in the plane's aisle. 

But those 10 may have been luckier than the 
56 who had rushed to board before them and 
grab the plane's seats*. Those standing were 
closer to the ceiling, wheie a scant few air vents 
provided just enough wisps of ventilation to 
keep everyone barely conscious in the 
40-degree C heat of the cabin. 

The formal name of Afghanistan's national 
airline is Ariana. But veteran travellers know it 
by another name: Inshallah. That's Arabic for 
"God Willing", as in "The plane will take off 
today, Inshallah", or "We w ill have enough 
fuel to get to Kabul, Inshallah" — both actual 
quotations from Ariana employees. 

How to adequately describe a trip on 
Ariana? Well, it's best to start at the beginning. 

Take for example a trip from Mazar-i* 
Sharif, a city about 320 kilometres north-west 
of Kabul, llie Ariana office is located on the 
second floor of a garbage-strewn building that 
looks as if it might have been condemned a 
decade ago. The place is not hard to find it'S: 
the only building where several hundred 
people are milling about in front with luggage, 
boxes, cooking utensils, sacks of flour, animal 
cages and, occasionally, a coffin. 

Inside, the pilots for that day's flight will be 
huddled around a two-way radio, awaiting the 
daily weather report froni Kabtil. 

If the news is good — that is, if somebody 
thinks a plane might come in from somewhere, 
sometime that day — you will be instructed to 
rush out to the airport, where you will be 



permitted to sit for hours in a sweltering, 
fly-infested waiting room. 

It is never certain, of course, that a plane will 
actually show up. There are two reasons for 
this. First, Ariana planes generally take on 
only enough fuel to get them to the nearest 
airport in the general direction of their final 
destination. This, it is explained, is because of 
war-induced fuel shortages. 

Second, Ariana pilots do not seem to like to 
fly more than once a day, usually preferring 
the afternoon when, it is hottest. Night-time 
flights are qttt jctf^ th^^^q^Bftipn ; none of 

^^^llEmJs airports is eq/m^ptti to handle 

If; Inshallah, a plane does arrive, the next 
crucial phase ©f the flight commences: the 
boarding process.. This^ is accomplished by 
having everyone who wishes to fly huddle 
around the back of the plane, which in the case 
of Flight 956 was a small Soviet-made cargo 
turboprop converted to passenger use by the 
installation of 14 rows of battered seats. 

There are no bothersome security screenings 
on Ariana's domestic flights. 

Passengers merely^ Kegin handing their 

luggage, boxes and assorted worldly posses- 
sions to several attendants who carry every- 
thing up the rear loading ramp into the plane. 

These men, it appears, are true miracle 
workers. There is so much stuff it seems 
I impossible that they could fit everything inside 
and still leave room for the passengers. 

It turns out that they have not, in fact, left , 
much room for the passengers. The spectacular 
loading feat has been performed by stacking all 
the luggage on top of the first four rows of seats. 

Within about 90 seconds, all the free seats are 
taken, so some of the people caught without a 
place to sit promptly begin dismantling the neat 
stacks of luggage that are occupying those 16 
precious seats up front. This lug£»gis i& 
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redistributed along the entire length of the' aisle 

to a height of about 1.5 metres. 

Finally, the last 10 passengers who will have 
to stand find themselves comfortable niches 
among the luggage The coffin is trundled 
" aboard and wedged behind the last row of seats 
and the back door snaps shut. 

For the next 20 minutes, the plane does 
absolutely nothing. The engines do not turn, 
the lights do not come on and the vents 
circulate no air. 

At last, the plane groans to life, lumbers 
down the runway and lifts off. The lights come 
on an# there is just enough oxygen vented to 
keep a match lit, whereupon nearly every man 
pulls out a cigarette and tucks a pinch of snuFf 
into his lower lip. 

' Amazingly, the plane does finally arrive at 
Kabul, and there are no more dead passengers 
than there were when the flight began, which is 
to say there is still one He or she is unloaded 
first, not so much out of respect but rather 
because the coffin is blocking the exit of all the 
other passengers. 

HOWARD Vv^ITT 



Ar- total^ of 13,833 Soviet troops 
died in the Afghanistan war, the 
Soviet Communist Party newspa- 
per Pravda reported, revising an 
earlier figure of 13,310 to include 
those who died of illness and 
accidents. The breakdown, which 
provided year-by-year totals, said 
11,854 enlisted personnel and 1,979 
officers died in the war and that 330 
troops are missing. It said 1984 was 
the most deadly year, when 2,343 
troops-were killed. Soviet troops 
withdrew from Afghanistan last 
February.- 8/18 



JCindness Restores Afghan Guerilla 



By DONATELLA LORCH 

Sherin Khan still cannot smile, but 
i can laugh and he can eat. And 
owly he is learning to talk again. 

Three years ago, Mr. Khan, fighting 
Ith the guerillas in Afghanistan, was 
t by bomb shrapnel that tore off his 
wer face. He was shipped to the 
nited States, and since then, doctors 
t Long Island Jewish Medical Cen- 
Br, using bone and arteries, titanium, 
/hite gold and plastic have nearly re- 
uilt his jaw in 16 operations. 

Now the pain of the wounds is gone, 
ut another kind of pain has set in. 
/ithin months, after two more opera- 
ons that will give him teeth, the 19- 
eaV-old Mr. Khan must return to the 
.fghan refugee camps in Pakistan, 
le is torn about going back. 

"I love America, I love Afghani- 
tan," Mr. Khan said at his tempo- 
ary home in Elmont, L.I. 

Pancakes for Breakfast 

Although Mr. Khan insists he is still 
I Mujahed," or freedom fighter, he 
idds that he also considers himself 
n American. Illiterate in his own lan- 
uage of Farsi, he has learned to read 
lOd write in English. He cooks pan- 
akes for breakfast and has cravings 



tor pizza,' rants about last week's 
wrestling match on television and 
shows off how his biceps have grown 
since he started lifting weights. 

A devout Muslim, he prays five : 
times a day. But America, in many 
ways, has not only rebuilt him but 
softened him, his doctors say. 

"He's a very gutsy kid," said Dr 
Francis B, Olsen, a dentist who is 
part of the team that has rebuilt Mr 
Khan's jaw without charge at Long 
Island Jewish Medical Center in New 
Hyde Park. For six months, Mr. Khar 
breathed through a tube in his neck 
and was fed through another in his 
stomach. 

"He became a fixture in the hospi- . 
tal," Dr. Olsen said. "He was not al 
all intimidated about walking in, and 
eventually he just started speaking." 

His Real Family 

The slim 5-foot-5 young man musi 
leave as part of a cooperative pro- 
gram for the Afghan war woundec 
begun in 1986 by the United States 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment and private hospitals. Fifty- 
three Afghans are now in the United 
States for treatment 

Mr. Khan lives in Elmont with a 



family that learned of his plighl 
through a local mosque. He speaks ol 
the people — Zaf Khan (no relation) 
an American of Guyanese descent 
his wife and their three daughters — 
as his real family. 

In Pakistan, Sherin Khan said, he 
has no friends or family. With nc 
news from Afghanistan in three ; 
years, he suspects his parents arc 
dead. 

"If Washington says go, then I wil. - 
go," Mr. Khan said in a resigned tone. 
"Now the Russians are gone, I do not 
want to fight Afghans. I just want to 
kill one more person — Najibullah," 
he said, referring to Afghanistan's 
pro-Communist president. 

Still too shy to show his face, Mr 
Khan always wears a blue surgicaj 
mask. During an interview, his eyes 
sparkled above the mask, slyly wink- 
ing when he tried to make a point. His 

communication is impaired by the 
loss of part of his tongue and his awk- 
ward English. But when speech is toe 
cumbersome, he will grab a pen and 
write his words. 

As an outpatient, Mr. Khan lived for 
over a year in an Afghan mosque in 

Flusfiiiig. dependent on donations for 

his food and clothes. 



"When I first met him, he lived tc 
go back and fight," said Bibi Khan 
his surrogate mother. "He's changec 
so much. Going back, he'll have tc 
adapt ail over again. " 

"It was hard," Sherin Khan says ol 
his first months in New York, when 
he spoke no English. "It was so lone- 
ly. But I am not afraid. I am strong." 

He says he still suffers from night- 
mares of the war he began Jighting 
when he was 13. He said he remem- 
bers the day he was injured — run- 
ning, struggling over rocks and loose 
earth, blinded and choking by the 
acrid smoke of bombs before he fell 
unconscious. 

Mr. Khan said he feels at times thai 
he is a man without an identity. His 
greatest dream is a driver's license 
but he cannot get one without iwc 
forms of identification. And all he has 
are his refugee papers. Nor can he 
open a bank account or get a Sociai 
Security number or a job. 

"1 am not afraid to go back," ht 
said. " Three years ago, I lost my 
family, now 1 lose them again. Why? 1 
can't cry. I've seen too many people 
dead." 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
AUGUST 19, 1989 
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PEACE CORPS IV REUNION 

Twenty-five years later. Peace Corps IV 
reuned on August 11 & 12. They came 
from Alaska, Washington (both D.C. & 
state), the Carolinas, Michigan, Vir- 
ginia, you name it, to Grafton, Vermont 
on one of the wettest weekends in re- 
cent Vermont memory. 

The event was masterminded by Len Oppen- 
heim, FORUM treasurer & proofreader, 
who had slaved for months tracking 
down former volunteers & staff who now 
are scattered all over the globe. This 
was not unexpected since PC IV was the 
first Afghan PC group to be assigned 
in locations all over Afghanistan, not 
just Kabul. All but one were accounted 
for and about 90 people, including 
spouses & children, turned up. 

In spite of the monsoon weather - only 
the volleyball game had to be cancelled - 
the former pioneers managed to renew 
acquaintances, relive experiences, 
visit old training camp haunts, sing 
songs, resurrect a few Dari phrases, 
eat heartily (without angst!) & begin 
talking about the "next one." 

Program highlights were David Lemery's 
multi-projector slide show of how it 
was in Afghanistan in 1964-65, & Nancy 
Dupree's slide talk about Afghanistan 
now. Eyes were misty; many volunteers 
had not kept up with events in Afghani- 
stan. But each person left with a 
Nuristani cap (specially crafted from 
the Peshawar bazaar) 6e with a new 
awareness. - Just like twenty-five 
years ago. 



EVENTS... cont. from p. 1. 

Until November 6, an exhibition titled 
"Mughal Paintings" will be on display 
at the Brooklyn Museum, 200 Eastern Pkwy., 
Brooklyn, NY. Some of the paintings are 
from the "Hamza-nama, an illuminated 
manuscript painted at the emperor Akbar's 
court in the 1560s & 1570s. 

Siddieq Noorzoy spoke on "the Future of 
Afghan-Soviet Relations" last April at the 
Soviet 6c East European Center at the Univ. 
of California at Berkeley. His lecture 
was part of a program on Soviet internation- 
al behavior. 



THE INT'L INSTITUTE FOR AFGHAN STUDIES 

The Swedish Int'l Development Authority 
will contribute ca. $150,000 toward the 
establishment of the Int'l Institute for 
Afghan Studies (HAS) . The steering 
committee, composed of a number of in- 
ternationally recognized scholars on 
Afghanistan, is now looking for other 
int'l sponsors for the project. 

The organization hopes to encourage Afghan 
& non-Afghan scholars who wish to do 
research, especially in those disciplines 
involving basic field work both in the 
humanities & social sciences, on & in 
Afghanistan. 

Its purposes are to facilitate scholarly 
studies on Afghanistan; offer scholarly 
legitimacy to researchers; provide con- 
tacts & exchanges between Afghan & non- 
Afghan scholars; offer encouragement & 
support to existing Afghan & Pakistani 
research & educational institutions; 
identify important accessible avenues of 
research for the scholarly community St 
to find pertinent sources of funding; 
prepare an inventory of Afghan archaeolo- 
gical & historical sites, archives & 
libraries so that war damage may be 
recorded. 

In the beginning the organization will 
be headquartered in Pakistan but, when 
circumstances allow, it will move its 
headquarters to Kabul. 

Readers interested in more information 
about the HAS project should contact 
Katarina Engberg, Sec'y of the HAS 
steering committee, Swedish Inst, of 
Int'l Affairs, Box 1253, 111 82 Stockholm, 
Sweden. 




NOOR AHMAD NOOR 



The new ROA Ambassador to the 
UN was born in 1937 & educated 
at Kabul University. From 
1961-65, he worked in the Fo- 
reign Ministry; he was a member 
of parliament from 1965-69. 1 
■ He served as Ambassador to the 
; US in 1978 & to Poland in 1988. 
i A member of the PDPA CC since 1 
1966 & a Politburo member since I 
1975, he became Secretary of 
the PDPA CC in 1977. 
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Recent attacks lower 
literate Afghans' morale 



By Marc Kaufman 

Inquirer Stall Writer 

CHAMAN, Pakistan — Dr. Yousef 
Zai Ibrahim is a thinking man — a 
well-educated Afghan who says he is 
a patriot through and through. 

His job is to treat Afghan war: 
wounded, which he does for the In- 
ternational Red Cross here in this ; 
dusty frontier town along the Af- i 
ghan border. That work and the ! 
thoughts that occupy his mind dur- 
ing spare moments have left him 
looking older than his 32 years. 

"I think about my country and my 
life, and I can only get depressed, " 
said Ibrahim. 

"There is no place for a man like 
me with the (Afghani government — 
they already arrested me so many 
times because I am a good Muslim " 
he said in English. 

"But on the mujaheddin side, there 
is really no place either. I am a mod- 
ern man. and they are not. . . . The 
ways of some mujaheddin — their 
infighting, their spying on each 
other, their cruelty — this is not 
something I can aqcept. 

"Whatever happens in Afghanistan 
now, I think there is no place for 
me." 

Among the relative handful of Af- 
ghan intellectuals in exile — those 
Afghans who are both educated and 
actively involved with the mujahed- 
din resistance — there is a profound 
sadness these days about the war and 
their future. 

Many have dedicated their careers 
to the resistance, and risked their 
lives for it. Yet now, they see the 
passionately and sometimes intoler- 
antly fundamentalist side of the re- 
sistance turning brutally against 
them. 

Ibrahim has not personally experi- 
enced the worst of that wrath, al- 
though dozens of times uneducated 
village people have threatened him 
with weapons while he was treating 
their relatives — demanding that he 
not touch female patients or that he 
send back into battle a man who 
clearly needed further help. 

But he knows what is happening 
around him. and he is dismayed. 

There was the death last year of 
Syed B. Majrooh, a well-known, mod- 
erate Afghan intellectual who ran 
the nonpartisan Afghan Information 
Center. He was shot dead as he left 
his Peshawar office. Many Afghans 
and Western observo— believe that 
the killers were members oi one of 
the most vehemently fundamentalist 
mujaheddin factions, the Hizb-I-Is- 
lami. 

In early June. Dr. Naseem Ludin — 
another widely respected moderate, 
who ran a health clinic for refugees 
~ was shot and killed outside his 
home in Peshawar. Again, mujahed- 
din fundamentalists were believed 
responsible. 

Later that month, a well-known 
Afghan educator named Tajwar Ka» 
kar was whisked out of Peshawar 



suddenly by the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees after an 
assassination plot against her was 
uncovered. Women are not educated 
in traditional Afghan society, and 
Kakar had dared to open a school for 
refugee girls and to speak out in 
favor of education and employment 
for women. 
For her own safety, she has been 
I taken to a faraway country. 

An American official in Peshawar, 
long familiar with the refugee poptt 
lation there, said that after these 
recent attacks, the morale of the bet- 
ter-educated Afghans was very low. 

"Many of them came back to Paki- 
stan from abroad last year because 
inujaheddin told them the resistance 
needed them," the American said. 
"Now, I know at least some are plan- 
ning to go back abroad." 

Spokesmen for the more funda- 
mentalist groups deny they are at- 
tacking people such as Majrooh, Lu- 
din and Tajwar Kakar. The Afghan 
secret police, they say. are making 
the attacks to sow discord within the 
resistance. 

But there is no question that the 
divide between the mujaheddin and 
people like Ludin and Kakar is great. 
In Afghanistan, where only 12 per- 
cent of the population is literate, 
education and training have always 
set a person apart. 

Educated Afghans have fought for 
"modern" ideas such as letting 
women out of purdah — the seclu- 
sion in which Muslim women are 
traditionally kept — educating vil- 
lagers and limiting the power of the 
local mullahs. 

Before the communist takeover in 
1978. it was both the Western-orient- 
ed elite as well as those who looked 
toward Moscow for guidance who 
sponsored these kinds of social ad- 
vancements. 

But after the communist takeover, 
these reforms were forcibly imposed 
on the population, civil war erupteti, 
and little more was heard about mod- 
ernizing society from the millions 
who fled into Pakistan and abroad. 
Islam became the rallying cry for the 
mujaheddin, and usually it was a 
traditional and village-centered ver- 
sion of Islam they had in mind. 

Yet many of the best-educated Af- 
ghans fled the country alongside the 
illiterate villagers. 

Yousef Zai Ibrahim, for instance, 
left in 1983, soon after finishing med- 
ical school in Jalalabad. 

He left, he says, because he had 
already been arrested several times 
by government troops and even by 
Soviet soldiers. He was not an outspo- 
ken opponent of the government — 
he just refused to become a party 
member and made clear that he was. 
a good and devout Muslim. 

"In those days, at the start of the 
;ihad. being a good Muslim was 
enough to be thrown in jail," he said. 

Ibrahim grew up in a small village 
in eastern Afghanistan — the kind of 



place where few children went to 
school and only rare individuals 
went on to college. But his father 
had also been educated, and so as a 
boy Ibrahim was encouraged to at- 
tend school, too. 

He entered Jalalabad Medical Col- 
lege the year of the communist take- 
over in Kabul. He saw no reason to 
stop his studies then because he saw 
his medical calling as a purely hu- 
manitarian one. 

But it was not a time for humani- 
tarians. Of the 28S people in his class 
when it began. Ibrahim said, only 65 
graduated. Many others fled, some 
were killed in battle, and a large 
number were arrested by the govern- 
ment as subversives and simply dis- 
appeared. 

"If I stayed longer," he said, "I 
knew r would disappear, too." So soon 
after graduating, he left alone for 
Pakistan. 

As he crossed the border, he was 
arrested again — but this time it wjb 
by the Pakistani security forces. 
Ironically, he was thrown into jail as 
a likely spy for the communist gov- 
em ment in Ka bul. 

For the Hen six weeks, he said, he 
was interrogated and tortured. For 
three days and nights, he said, he 
was placed in a jail cell filled with 
cold water up to his waist. He could 
never sit. never lie down. His legs 
are still stiff, and somewhat crippled 
by anhritis. 

"They said they knew I was a spy 
because I was a doctor and had 
stayed in Afghanistan after the com- 
munists came," he said. "Finally, the 
torture didn't work and they realized 
i was just a doctor." 

Since then, Ibrahim has cared for 
thousands of mujaheddin fighters 
and injured civilians — cleaning 
wounds, amputating limbs, declaring 
so many to be dead. 

He has seen the awful human de- 
struction of Soviet land mines, and 
has seen the increasing number of 
Afhgan civilians being maiiled by 



Thirty-eight rockets pounded 
.Kabul as Soviet Foreign Minister 
.Eduard A. Shevardnadze made a 
■surprise visit to Afghanistan's cap- 
jital. Nine people were reported 
1 killed and 35 wounded in the 
'barrage. An Afghan Foreign Minis- 
»try official said Shevardnadze flew 
sin for a short "working visit," 
^including discussions with Presi- 
jdent Najibullah and Foreign Minis- 
jter Abdul Wakil, In his talk with 
i Najibullah, Shevardnadze said he 
discussed efforts to find and free 
about 310 Soviet POWs. The offi- 
cial Soviet news agency Tass said 
Shevardnadze also met with the 
chiefs of the Afghan secret police 
and military. laT 8/7 
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Yousef Zai Ibrahim 

"/ think there is no place for me" 

mufaheddin rockets. He has also seen 
men tortured by the mujaheddin and 
has been appalled. 
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Americanizing the Exotic 



NYT 7/26 




By MOLLY O'NEILL 



WHEN he fled Afghanistan in 
1979, Mohammad K. Rouzyi 
was loath to leave the slow- 
cooked dishes of his homeland, 
like sherwa-eshamal-war, a fiery, dense 
soup, or yakhni pilau, a rice with chicken and 
lamb. But eight years ago, when he rolled a 
pushcart to a street comer in midtown Man* 
nattan, Mr. Rouzyi served what Americans 
A'ould buy: kofta kebabs. 

These ginger-and-garlic-scented lamb pat- 
les are like exotic hamburgers. Within two 
/ears, Mr. Rouzyi saved $150,000 and opened 
1 tiny restaurant on Ninth Avenue, the Af- 
ghanistan Kebab House, where he created 
\fghan archtypes for Americans : flat bread, 
^aber-length kebabs and grilled chicken. 

"Fast food makes good business," Mr. 
Rouzyi (pronounced ROO-zee) said. "If you 
vant real Afghan cooking you come to mv 
lome." , 

Mr. Rouzyi's is an ail-American story. 

aced with new ingredients, as well as the 
irevailing tastes and 
urrent economics of 
heir adopted coun- 
ries, first-generation 
ooks adapt. Chinese 
nmigrants came up 
'ith chop suey. Ital- 
ins in the United 
tales made meat-lad- 
n lasagna and coal- 

thnic symbols be- 
ause they made the 
xotic familiar. Call it 
he Chop Suey Syn- 
rome. 
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It struck Los Ange- ^ 
les's sushi bars, where ^ ^ . . 

Japanese immigrants used American avoca- 
dos to confect the "California roll." The 
syndrome collided with Mexico's naohos 
when a Texan cook piled beans, sausage, 
cheese, guacamole, sour cream and salsa on 
a com tortilla, where there had once been , 
only a swath of pintos and a crumble of fresh 
cheese. And now, in New York, it is happen- 
ing again as new waves of Afghan. Israeli 
and Indochinese immigrants make their culi- 
nary mark on the city. 

Frequently, the dishes that become ethnic 
icons say more about where immigrants 
have arrived than where they have left. His- 
torically, new arrivals tamed their cooking to 
suit the shy American palate and adjusted 
their recipes to accommodate a paucity of 
ethnic ingredients. The nation's taste has 
grown more sophisticated, and exotic ingre- 
dients now abound. Yet foreign dishes still 
change when they are cooked in America*, , 
Mr. Rouzyi, who has opened* a second Ke- 
bab Ho'ise in New York, is succinct about the 
main r iason for his success: he chose simple 
dishes. He routinely uses milder seasonings 
to suit American tastes. His flat bread is a 
midget version of the five-foot-long sheets 



that are baked in tandoors in Afghani- 
stan. But these culinary concessions 
are ones of nuance, not of character. 

Even so, as the dishes he helped 
popularize begin appearing outside 
New Ybrk, Mr. Rouzyi worries that 
Americans will think of Afghanistan 
as a land of kofta and chicken, flat 
bread and kebabs only. But what's an 
entrepreneur to do? "Come to my 
home/' he b^gs. 






^^o uzyi, left, Afghan istan Kebab House owner, with his brother Izmer 
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The New York Times /Don Hosan Charles 
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ISSUES ON & PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL & ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION AND RECOVERY IN AFGHANISTAN 
by Slddieq Noorzoyfor a seminar on "Afghanistan & the Role of Int'l Assistance, or- 
ganized by Operation Salam, the Univ. of Neuchatel & the Institute for Development 
Studies, in Geneva, Switzerland, May 5-7, 1989. 

The paper offers extensive frameworks for the rehabilitation of internal & external 
refugees, including compensation for the estimated 535,000 handicapped. It also 
discusses the critical constraints on reconstruction in other areas of the economy 
sector by sector. The two major conclusions are that for reconstruction there will 
be a critical shortage of labor (estimated to be 1.6m at the 1988 level of activity) 
measured in terms of regenerating the GNP of 1976/77, and that the proposed assistance 
of $l.lb (put out by the UN Coordinator) will be woefully inadequate for the rehabili- 
tation of the refugees, handicapped & the reconstruction of the Afghan economy. 



"Afghans Love Independence," quoted by Bakhtar on 8/6/89 from the Kabul Times : 

"'Enjoyment of life is freedom, & it is a precious jewel which decorates the crown of 
development & honor of the people of a country,' says Shafiqa Saraje, sister of Ghazi 
Amanullah, the winner of Afghan independence 70 years ago from British colonialists... 

"'The people of Afghanistan have always strived to secure or gain it & have never 
spared any sacrifices in this respect. One of the torch bearers of independence in 
Afghanistan has been Ghazi Amanullah, who by enjoying the utmost support of freedom- 
loving Afghans was able to make Great Britain return the independence of our country 
with last hesitation, ' she added. 

"While commenting on Amanullah 's love with country & people she said, 'Ghazi Amanullah 
was such a brave Afghan son that he didn't care even to lose his life on regaining of 
its honor, that is independence. He recruited a number of the brave young men to get 
ready at the soonest to struggle and sacrifice their lives which suited regaining the 
independence of their country and paving the way for inscribing their names in golden 
scripts. ' 

"Safiqa as a member of the Presidium of Reconciliation Commission added, 'After gaining 
independence by the people, he was tried hard to find easy ways of development. First 
of all he liberated the women by bestowing upon the equal rights with men. In this 
regard. Queen Soraya was in the forefront of Afghan women. His prime objectives were 
abolishment of slavery system, establishing the loya jirgah (grand assembly), then the 
parliament, building of a railway. Summing up, he wanted to modernize the country in 
every respect. Shah Amanullah was extremely patriotic & loved his people. Afghani- 
stan was the most sacred spot of the globe to him & his great swear was the swear to 
soil of the homeland. He was keeping some soil of the country as the most precious 
object with him. ' 

"Shafiqa Seraj , sister of Amanullah, who is a member of the presidium of the Family 
Guidance Assn., was the 1st woman who established a welfare association of Afghan 
women. "We had got a cinema in the women's welfare assn, & we had got Mermon , women's 
magazine, our press organ. During my career in this organization for 18 years, we 
could literate around 7,000 young women & we constructed gardens & recreation places 
for the women.' Shafiqa Saraj brsides other patriotic services, has worked for 12 
years voluntarily in the Red Crescent. " 
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QUATRAINS OF KHALILI, a collection of 
pre-war poems by Khalilullah Khalili, 
in Persian & English, published by 
the Afghan Cultural Assistance Founda- 
tion, 1589 Solano Ave., Berkeley, CA 
94707. $6.50. 

LA PLAINE DE CAIN: NOUVELLES, a col- 
lection of short stories by Spojmai 
Zariab, translated from Persian to 
French by Didier Leroy, published by 
Souffles, S*A. , 28 Blvd. de Stras- 
bourg, 56010 Paris. Ff. 95. 

The Second Report of THE AGRICULTURAL 
SURVEY OF AFGHANISTAN looks at Farm 
Power . "Farm Power" = family labor, 
hired labor, draught animals, power 
machinery, etc. The report shows 
that the shortage of farm power in 
Afghanistan is serious, to the extent 
that if it is not dealt with as an 
early priority during the rehabili- 
tation phase, it may inhibit the use- 
fulness of other agricultural inputs 
for several years. Volume I covers 
the topic generally. Vol. II contains 
graphs & base tables for Afghanistan's 
29 provinces. The report is available 
from the Swedish Coiranittee for Af- 
ghanistan, G.P.O. Box 689, Peshawar, 
Pakistan. 

"The Politics of Afghan Resettlement & 
Rehabilitation" by Marvin Weinbaum in 
ASIAN SURVEY, Vol. XXIX, #3, March 
1989. Pp. 287-307. 

Bakhtar reports that A DAY WITHOUT LIE, 
a collection of poetry by Mohib Barish, 
was recently published in Kabul. 
"Barish' s poetries are poems of the 
time. Barish gradually is improving 
his work. Undoubtedly, he would have, 
in the future, his poetries as pure as 
rain & as an immaculated mirror. Then 
we would see his better & more appro- 
priate poems which would reflect the 
messages & pains of our time," 
Barish was born in 1958 in the Panjshir 
Valley & currently teaches the history 
of the Dari language at Kabul Univ. 

The publication of SHADOW OVER AFGHANI- 
STAN by Fazel Rahman Fazel, scheduled 
for last September, was delayed until 
August because the author wanted to 
update it. Copies are available from 
Western Book/ Journal Press, P.O. Box 



5226, San Mateo, CA 94402. $21.50 cloth; 
$12.50 paper. 




FAZEL RAHMAN FAZEL 

THE NEW AFGHAN DAWN by V.R. Krishna Iyer 
& Vinod Sethi, Capital Foundation Society, 
New Delhi, 1988. Pp. 179. Rs. 100. 
(A review from AFGHANISTAN TODAY is on 
p. 35 ) 

The 4th edition of THE JEWISH COMMUNITIES 
OF THE WORLD, edited by Antony Lerman, 
contains the following information: 

AFGHANISTAN 

Populadoa 17,000,000 Jewish population 50 

There was certainly a Jewish community in Afghanistan up to the twelfth 
century, but the modem community staned as an extension of Persian 
Jewry, beginning with the flight of Jews from Meshed to Herat in 1839. 
They lived mainly in the towns of Herat, Kabul, and Balkh. By the third 
quancr of the nineteenth century there were some 40,000 Jews in 
Afghanistan. However, anti-Jewish repression began in 1870 and the 
community started to contract. 

In 1948 there were still approximately 4,000 Jews in the country, but some 
then left for Israel via Iran and India; despite a ban on emigration. When 
the ban was lifted in 1951, 3,500 left, most going to Israel. Prior to the 
Soviet invasion in 1979 there were a few families still left in Herat and 
Kabul and a functioning synagogue in Kabul itself. 

Afghan Jews started emigrating to Palestine at the end of World War I. By 
1937 there were 1,000 Afghan Jews in the country. By 1967 the number 
had risen to 7,000, half of whom had been bom in Afghanistan and half in 
Israel. In 1926 an Afghan Jewish Coimcil was set up in Jerxjsalcm, and in 
1943 an organization of Afghan youth was founded, also in Jerusalem. 

Afghanistan's communist government does not have relations with Israel. 

REGIONAL STUDIES is a journal which ad- 
dresses topics related to South Asia, Af- 
ghanistan, Iran & the Gulf. It is pub- 
lished by Regional Studies, No. 12, 
Street 79, G-6/4, Islamabad, Pakistan 

"L' innocence en question: les enfants af- 
ghans dans la guerre et 1' exile" by 
Pierre Centlivres in NOUVELLE REVUE 
D'ETHNOPSYCHIATRIE, No. 12. 1988. Pp. 127- 
142. 
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^^^e/^'^^^f AFGHANI. Lucia Serena Loi. Bologna, il Cavaliere azzurro. 

^TT ^5"^?^^^^ Seminario di Iranistica. Uralo-altaistica e Caucasologia 

dell Universxta degli Studi di Venezia 16). ^^j-ugia 

Dr. Loi's book comprises a historical and critical study, a lexicographical analysis 

t^t^^i °^ ^^""^ P^ta Xazana ("The Hidden Treasure"). PX is an ' 

anthology of poetry in classical form accompanied by biographical notes on the al- 
leged authors. It is represented by a single manuscript in Kabul and was discovered 

^""l "'^ first publicized) in 1943 by 'Abdul Hayy Habibi. who edited, trans- 
lated, and expounded xt over the next three decades. As the editor's historical 
review points out (pp.28ff.), 1943 was a fortuitous moment for the discovery of such 
^937 In7^hr^;fn^r^° ^t,'^ been proclaimed an official language of Afghanistan in 

lifl'«!f .-n f ^^ ^^aT^.^^ ^^^^'"^ °^ ^^^^'^^ P^^^li^ private 

life was in full swing. Suddenly, in PX, Pashto literature was given a pedigree with 

a line extending back earlier than that of New Persian literature. For ?he osten- 
sible compiler of the anthology, a "Muhammad Hotak" (who claims to have completed his 
work in the year 1142 H./1729 [p. 160]), attributes to some of his polts d^es whi^^ 
range back through pre-Mughal times even to the mid-18 century (Ami? Kror, p! 109) 
Habibi was not slow to employ PX in the linguistic crusade, spelling out that the 
text documented the status of Pashto in the region of Ghur at the time of the Muslim 

HotS's di2?n^: ' t-T' " P"''""' acceptance of 

Hotak s datmgs: Neither the manuscript nor the content of the poetry or the prose 

foTlZT I A f '^"^f historical works in Persian or Pashto provided any support 
for them He had to rely largely on what he identified as grammatical and lexico- 
graphical "archaisms" in PX as authenticating evidence; he listed 216 such usages. 

Pakistan 'thf °5 - ^^^^^'^ ""^^^^^ scholars of Afghanistan. 

Pakistan, the Soviet Union and the West. Some (such as the Soviets, with their ow^ ' 

experience in the construction of literary pedigrees) simply accepted Habibi 's evalu- 

sc^?n; rf^'^nr^^H'^? \' °""^Sht Modernism in the orthography of the single manu- 
script (p. 30), which claimed to be a copy made in 1849, clearly required one to 
assume some later (and undocumented) activity with the text; and not everyone felt 
reassured by the knack that Habibi had already demonstrated for uncovering "archaic" 
Pashto poetry (his anthology "Pashtun Poets" had been published in 1941; see I 10). 

r^tfr^^^'f " '° ^t^^''° ^^"^^^^ ^"^^ G- Morgenstierne and D.N. Mackenzie 
reserved judgement over the years and pointed to the need for a thorough critical 

Pending such a study, there were at least two extreme views of PX that could be en- 
tertained: (1) The anthology was what it claimed to be - a celeb7ation of the power 
and achievement of the Hotak lineage in Kandahar during the Ghalji ascendancy (the 
organization of the text and the arrangement of the poets is based on Hotak affili- 
ation and the beginning of Hotak rule in Kandahar) . This might or might not mean 
one accepted Muhammad Hotak' s datings or seriously regarded his claim to have 
gathered extensive lore during 30 years of research and wide travels among the 

lltlT, I tl : ^ il^^^ ^li'^h^ °f antiquarian compilations. It did t«an one 
accepted a cutoff date for composition of the verses. (2) Habibi composed the t- -t. 
using whatever poetical sources he may have cared to employ, and wrote the manuscript. 
Dr. Loi provides the meticulous (and dispassionate) study of the text for which 
scholars have wished. The clarity of her discussion is well assisted by this book's 
use of the unambiguous Mackenzie transcription system for Pashto. Dr. Loi reviews 

k"^ ^""^ closely examines usages and assertions in the narrative 

text which conflict with literary and historical sources of known provenance. For 
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instance, the Ghaljis are assigned centuries of settled existence around Kandahar 
and a heroic resistance against the Mongols (pp. 104-105, 21) - a romantic view 
that might possibly be asserted with impunity in modern times but would have been 
blatantly false to Muhammad Hotak's contemporaries. But especially forceful is her 
restudy of the 216 "archaisms." Each of Habibi's items is analyzed; most are shown 
to be usages represented in the major 19th-20th century dictionaries of Pashto. 
Some problems of the reading or interpretation are resolved from 19th-century Urdu 
usage as represented in Platts' dictionary. Thus Habibi's mystifications, deliberate 
or not, are removed, and with them the only prop of Hotak's datings and of the 1729 
dating, of PX. 

But the verse material remains to be accounted for, and Dr. Loi does not feel impelled 
to take the second extreme view. She proposes an interesting hypothesis which fits 
well with the manuscript itself, relating PX to a late 19th-century revival of 
literary activity in Kandahar, where Hotaks still lived, following the traumatic 
„ suppression of the Ghaljis by Amur Abdur Rahman (pp. 25-26, 98-99). PX thus becomes 
a nostalgic or defiant commemoration of the political and cultural heritage of the 
Hotaks - a "pious fraud" in that it claims to originate during the family's period 
of rule. But, to the extent that it may assemble extracts of older poetical works 
sponsored and preserved by the family (not simply contemporary simulations) , PX re- 
mains a valid, if problematic, source. Thus Dr. Loi characterizes PX as a "not 
authentic forgery" (p. 36), a pastiche of the authentic old and the recent pseudo- 
historical within a fictional framework. The extent of Habibi's activity in evolving 
the present manuscript - if any - remains unknown. If his discovery was genuine, the 
text must have seemed -to him too good not to be true. If the exaggerated claims made 
on the basis of PX are now disposed of, the text retains its intrinsic interest; it 
dramatically states an Afghan pride of lineage. 

Christopher J. Brunner 
Hoboken, New Jersey 



•THE NEW AFGHAN DAWN" bv 
V. R. KRISHNA IYER cSc VINOD 
SETHI: Published by Capital Foun- 
dation Society. New belhi. 1988: pp. 
179: Rs. 100. 

"'With malice toward none: with 
charily tor all; with tirrnness in the 
right, as (iod gives us to see the right, 
let us strive to tinisli the work we are 
in: to bind up the nations wounds; 
to care tor him who shall have borne 
the battle, and tor his widow and his 
orphan, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and withall nations." 

These words by Abraham Lincoln 
may well sum up the prevailing sce- 
nario in Afghanistan. .\n ancient home 
of a multitude of tribes, nationalities 
and languages. Afghanistan has un- 
dergone untold suffering during the 
last ten years of the undeclared war 
and foreign intervention in its internal 
affairs. The policy of National Recon- 
ciliation, announced by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Afghanistan 
last year, and subsequent measures 
taken for its implementation, such as 
the convocation of Loya Jirgah. elec- 
tions to National Assembly and the 
formation of a broad-based coalition 



government echo the sentiments of 
Abraham Lincoln. Giving a lie to 
motivated western propaganda of 
■'occupation" of this fiercely inde- 
pendent nation, the limited Soviet 
contingent started leaving Afghanis- 
tan on schedule, i.e.. May 15. 1988. 

It is against this background of 
current events in this land that the 
present book seeks to enlighten us in 
what the authors call "sympathy con- 
trolled by objectivity". It traces the 
origin and history of Afghanistan, its 
peaceful, sturdy people and the injus- 
tice that has been meted out to them 
down- the centuries. It also takes into 
account the inbuilt insularity of 
"stubbornly independent communiti- 
es" and resistance to any radical 
changes. Afghans were the first to 
shatter the myth of British invincibi- 
lity in the present century, thus pa- 
ving ground for liberation struggles of 
several lands under imperialist domi- 
nation. Their efforts to rebuild the 
country, therefore, call for an all-out 
support from the world community. 

The age-old friendship between 
.\fghanistan and the Soviet Union 
must also be viewed in a proper per- 
spective by all those interested in this 
land-locked country that has a 2.000- 



km border with the L'SSR. The first 
Soviet-Afghan Treaty of 1921 (signed 
by Lenin) and the latest treaty of 
1978 are but expressions of the unbro- 
ken friendship between the two coun- 
tries. This simple equation has been 
sought to be complicated by Iran and 
Pakistan as tools of .\merican impe- 
rialism. But history, say the authors, 
especially when people's power seizes 
hold of the processes of social justice 
and national liberation, is a tougher 
proposition. 

Iyer and Sethi trace the emergence 
of such progressive forces in .\fgha- 
nistan. notably the PDP.\ and its role 
after the Saur (.\pril) Revolution. 
Considerable space is devoted in the 
several appendices to the new .\fghan 
Constitution, objectives of the policy 
of National Reconciliation. Tashkent 
Declaration and Geneva Agreements. 
All these lend an air of topicality to 
the book that seeks to justify its title. 
Let us hope that the tireless efforts 
of the United .Nations to resolve this 
tangle fructify with the goodwill and 
earnestness they have generated all 
around. 



Baktash 

AFGHA.M.ST.'i.N TODAY ^/8^t 
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Victims among victims 



Over the last decade, UNHCR and many other humanitarian organizations have estab- 
lished assistance programmes for Afghan refugees in Pakistan. In some respects, the refu- 
gees' living conditions are similar to those of the local population. Yet a section of the refugee 
population remains decidely underprivileged - the disabled. 



The World Health Organization 

estimates that ten per cent of the 
population in developing countries is 
disabled. But the percentage is prob- 
ably a great deal higher among the 
Afghan refugee population in Pa- 
kistan. 

Some refugees are the victims of 
the crippling diseases that prevail un- 
der Afghanistan's appalling health 
conditions (such as the lack of pre- 
ventive medicine and the virtual ab- 
sence of vaccination campaigns). 
The war has exacerbated such condi- 
tions by destroying the entire medi- 
cal infrastructure. There are also 
many refugees who have been 
wounded in combat or by bombs or 
anti-personnel mines, and subse- 
quently treated by war-time surgery 
- which, sadly, is often mutilating in 
itself. 

War-related injuries 

In any refugee situation, because 
humanitarian aid is essentially fo- 
cused on medical care and food sup- 
plies, the disabled are frequently de- 
prived of the special care they need. 
They remain victims among victims, 
physically incapable of leading a nor- 
mal life again and threatened by a 
sometimes irreversible deterioration 
of their handicap. 

The sheer number of handicapped 
refugees in the Afghan refugee 
camps and the serious nature of their 
disability is a constant source of sur- 
prise. They suffer from all kinds of 
war-related injuries, such as amputa- 
tions, paralysis, paraplegia and 
bums, as well as the effects of polio 
or tuberculosis, and various congeni- 
tal problems. 

Although the industrialized coun- 
tries have devised an increasingly 
elaborate aid and health care system 
for the disabled, their integration 
into society is far from exemplary. 
Paradoxically, the disabled have in- 
tegrated more successfully and are 
better accepted by society in many of 
the poorest countries. Owing to a 
paucity of expertise and financial re- 
sources, however, these countries ei- 
ther do not know how to help the 
disabled or are unable to do so. 

It is 7 a.m. The roof is loaded with 
wheelchairs that throw a strange 
shadow on the roadside. The Land 
Cruiser ploughs along the deeply 
pot-holed road to Surkhab. We are 
crossing a desert region and, apart 
from the occasional caravan of no- 
mads, the road is deserted. 

After passing through a village we 
come across Surkhab. Refugee tents 
are planted in the arid, rocky 
ground. Further off. countless little 
mud-built houses dot the plain, 
stretching as far as the eye can see. 

Surkhab is the largest camp in Balu- 
chistan and accommodates over 
150,000 refugees. 




After wending its way through the 
immense bazaar, the car comes to a 
halt at the women's dispensary. 
Groups of children run in the dust 

and crouching women chatter end- 
lessly, their veils or burkas thrown 
back to reveal dirty, threadbare 
dresses and faces that are old before 
their time. • 

Talk and shouts, heat and dust - 
the scene is repeated at the other 
camp dispensaries where, this time, 
the men. young boys and old "ba- 
bas ' with toothless smiles are gath- 
ered. Disabled refugees of all age 
groups have assembled for their 
monthly gathering, both in Surkhab 
and elsewhere. 

The Afghan assistant physiothera- 
pists divide themselves among the 
dispensaries ; simple one-room build- 
ings equipped with rudimentary in- 
struments. They give consultations 
for the patients who crowd the door, 
showing them how to do their re- 
education exercises, noting the pro- 
gress made by the long-term pa- 
tients, and taking the measurements 
of those who need an orthopaedic 
apparatus. 

The apparatus is made at a work- 
shop in Quetta, Here, to the sound 
of hammers beating metal, saws and 
planes fashioning pieces of wood and 
blowtorches cutting steel, some 30 
Afghan workers make prostheses, 
calipers and orthopaedic shoes, as 
well as wheelchairs and walking aids. 

Next door, the waiting room is 
crammed with patients and the 
physiotherapy rooms hum with fe- 
verish activity. Reminiscent of a 
scene at Lourdes. the centre is not 
for the squeamish. Yet there is some- 
thing immensely rewarding about 
seeing so many handicapped people 
learning how to walk again. To date, 
over 8,500 disabled people have 
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been registered, and the centre has 
equipped them with roughly the 
same number of orthopaedic appa- 
ratus. 

In Pakistan, as in the other coun- 
tries where the organization is pre- 
sent. Handicap International has 
chosen to use simple and affordable 
rubber and bicycle wheels are use 
as the raw materials for manufacture 
ing the orthopaedic apparatus. 

In this way. the local technicians' 
who are used to working with these^ 
materials, can be trained easily and 
become self-sufficient in a very short 
time. The common trap of depen- 
dence on foreign goods is avoided 
since no sophisticated technology re- 
quiring skilled labour is imported. 

For example, the onhopaedic ap- 
paratus for amputees designed at the 
Quetta workshop include prostheses 
made out of leather, wood and steel 
or old tyres. Calipers, which support 
the paralyzed leg. are made of leath- 
er-covered steel posts. Wheelchairs 
are made of wood or metal tubes. As 
a special feature, they have only one 
front wheel so that they can be easily 
manoeuvred over the rough ground 
of the refugee camps. 

Side by side with the technicians, 
the assistant physiotherapists are 
trained in the principles of rehabilita- 
tion. They, in turn, counsel the fam- 
ilies of the disabled so that the pa- 
tients can pursue their own 
rehabilitation at home. 

Indeed, one of the project's prima- 
ry goals is to train the local techni- 
cians and physiotherapists to a point 
where they themselves are capable of 
caring for the disabled in their com- 
munity and giving them appropriate 
treatment. 

In addition to training personnel at 
the Quetta workshop. Handicap 
International has also initiated 
physiotherapy training for the male 
nurses at hospitals in Quetta. This 
programme will enable the male 
nurses to acquire basic theoretical 
and practical knowledge and apply it 
at their patients' bedsides in their re- 
spective hospitals. It will also meet a 
crucial need in a country where 
physiotherapy is virtually non-exis- 
tent outside the major cities. 

Rehabilitation centre 

Although much remains to be 
done for the refugees in Pakistan, 
the work has hardly begun in Af- 
ghanistan, where the disabled have 
yet to receive appropriate care. In 
late 1988. Handicap International set 
up a small apparatus and rehabilita- 
tion centre not far from Herat, in 
north-west Afghanistan. Other pro- 
jects are under way in various prov- 
inces in the south-east, where most 
of the patients at the Quetta centre 
come from. For in addition to pro- 
viding care for those who have not 
yet received it. Handicap Interna- 
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6/19 - Hong Kong Standard - Major inter- 
national lending agencies are waiting 
for an Afghan settlement before commit- 
ting major sums for reconstruction (see 
p. 12). 

6/29 - PT - Soviet diplomats & mujahi- 
deen have agreed to allow a Red Cross 
team to visit POWs inside Afghanistan. 
Tass reported that the Soviets will con- 
sider the mujahideen's proposal to ex- 
change POWs from both sides simultane- 
ously. 

6/30 - PT - Special US envoy Peter 
Thomson said in Islamabad that the US 
would continue to assist the mujahideen 
in order to help the Afghans attain 
self determination & that it was up to 
the Afghans to decide how the Najibullah 
gov't would be removed. Thomson works 
out of Washington but hopes to visit 
Pakistan every 2 months. 

7/2 - NYT - Ac- 
cording to a 
PLO spokesman, 
Najibullah & 
4 guerrilla 
groups have 
agreed to 
Yasir Arafat's 
proposal call- 
ing for an 
immediate cease- 
fire in Afghani- 
stan & for 
all parties 
involved to 
begin negoti- 
ations. 

7/3 - PT - IN 

Tehran, Paki- 
stani Foreign 
Minister 

Sahabzada Yaqub Khan urged close co- 
operation between Afghanistan's neigh- 
bors & the non-interference of other 
states as the key to ending the Af- 
ghan crisis. 

- The Pakistani Gov't has released 
Rupees 27,303,900 to the gov't of the 
NWFP for payment of compensation to 
victims of Afghan shelling. NWFP po- 
litical agents will distribute the 
funds . 

- According to the Afghan Media Re- 




sources Centre (AMRC) , the Kabul regime 
has begun arresting dissident army of- 
ficers & Khad members. Maj.-Gen. Moh'd 
Azam Kushani, Cdr. of the 558th Armor 
Contingent, was arrested 5/21 & over 400 
Khad members "quit" their jobs between 
May 21 & June 21. 

7/5 - AFGHANews (Jamiat) - Mujahideen 
released 37 POWs in Ghaziabad farm (between 
Jalalabad & Torkham) . The prisoners were 
captured 3 months ago at the Samarkhel 
garrison. 

7/6 - SCMP - ROA military forces around 
Kabul were placed on maximum alert in 
anticipation of a strong guerrilla assault e 
-Two ROA pilots sought asylum in Pakistan 
after landing their helicopters northwest 
of Quetta. They reported that the radio 
& radar systems at Kandahar airport had 
been badly damaged last week by guerrilla 
rockets. 

- Guerrillas launched a miajor offensive 
on Jalalabad, pounding the city with 
rockets. ROA Foreign Minister Abdul 
Wakil sent a letter to UN Sec'y Gen'l 

de Cuellar pleading for UN Security Council 
help in preventing expected rebel attacks. 

- The ROA has asked the US State Dept. to 
come & get Tony O'Brien, a photographer 
arrested last month for illegally entering 
Afghanistan. (See 7/21,22.) 

7/7 - PT - The mujahideen have been facing 
an acute shortage of weapons for the last 
5 months & commanders say that a continued 
shortage will be very embarrassing for the 
mujahideen. The ROA is receiving tanks. 
Scud missiles & fighter planes in in- 
creasing numbers from the USSR. [A source 
told the Forum that between February & 
June of this year the Soviets sent $1.4 
billion, yes billion, worth of military 
supplies to the ROA. The total of all US 
aid to the mujahideen was only $2.7 bil- 
lion and a lot of that was sent to the 
wrong address! Ed.] (See 7/28 & p. 12) 

7/8 - PT - The 2nd Sec'y of the ROA Embassy 
in Islamabad, Abdul Wakeel Behramand, de- 
fected to the resistance last Thursday. 

~ Hong Kong StandarrI - The ROA recaptured 
Samarkhel, 20 kms from Jalalabad, last 
week. Mujahideen had seized the stronghold 
last March. (See 7/9). Mujahideen say the 
supply of arms from the West has dried up. 
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7/9 - LAT - Mujahideen say they have 
recaptured the Samarkhel garrison. 
An ROA Foreign Ministry spokesman 
said Afghan Army troops were ad- 
vancing & were only 32 miles from the 
Pak-Af border. 

- PT - Three Scud missiles hit areas 
near Torkham yesterday. 

- HK Standard - Over 1,000 civilians 
& 800 ROA soldiers, including 3 
generals,, have been killed in the 
4-month siege of Jalalabad, according 
to the ROA Defense Ministry. Another 
1,993 civilians have been injured. 
The ROA estimates that 22,000 rebels 
were killed or wounded. 

7/10 - HK Standard - Yuli Vorontsov 
said Moscow is prepared to offer the 
ROA some of its most advanced war 
planes to counter a Bush Administra- 
tion plan to upgrade US arms supplies 
to the guerrillas (see 7/16) . 

A poUticai settlement mombw win resist anv 
of the Afghan war is ^I^'fL I 

likelv to take olace «"ort to achieve a 

wSiJJerVS%£irs ^rJi"*"**" 

the process or not, Mr Y^^ory- 

Vorontsov said, citing He repeated the Soviet 

what he said were new offer to negotiate a cufr 

signs of willingness by o» a^nw flow to 

Iran and by many ^oth sides and said 

Mujahedeen com- Moscow would consider 

manders to deal with ^ principle removlng^^ 

Presided MiiiihiUali. weapons already sup- 

~~ V JZl J plied t» ErtoL 

Mr Vorontsov warned 

WasHiagton that 

4* 

- Guerrillas launched a new offensive 

in Logar Province. Gulbuddin reported- 
ly is leading the fight personally « 

- LAT - A major ROA arms warehouse ex- 
ploded near Kabul airport. A large 
quantity of ammunition & weaponry was 
destroyed. The cause of the explosion 
was not immediately known. 

7/11 - NYT - UN officials in Kabul 
urgently requested an airlift of medical 
supplies for Afghanistan. Kabul hos- 
pitals are unable to cope with the 
number of patients wounded by guerrilla 
rocket attacks. 

7/12 - LAT - Najibullah called for a 
4-day cease-fire to observe Eid-ul-Adha, 
the Muslim pre-Haj holiday. Guerrillas 
rejected the offer saying that "Eid 
will be when an Islamic gov't replaces 
Naj ibullah." 

7/13 - LAT - ROA Amb. to India Abdul 
Samad Azhar told newsmen in Delhi that 



if the rebels didn't stop their rocket 
barrages on Kabul, the ROA would have no 
choice but to retaliate & attack bases 
in Pakistan. 

- NYT - Azhar also accused the US of pre- 
paring to open a military campaign against 
Kabul & other cities, using guerrillas, 
Pakistani troops & Arab "mercenaries." 

7/16 - LAT - The Bush Administration will 
increase its arms supply to the Afghan 
resistance in response to a massive in- 
crease of Soviet shipments of military 
supplies to the Kabul Gov't. (See p. 12) 

- NYT - A truck bomb exploded yesterday 
noon on Nader Shah Road in Kabul, killing 
at least 20 & wounding 40. The NYT said 
the bomb was apparently left in an Ameri- 
can-made ranch wagon, a kind used as taxis 
in Kabul. 

7/18 - LAT - At least 25 Afghan guerrilla 
leaders, including 6 senior field cdrs., 
were ambushed & killed while returning 
from a strategy meeting in northern Af- 
ghanistan last week (see stories on p. 9,10,11) 

7/18 - NYT - The ROA recaptured Ghaziabad, 
center 25 miles east of Jalala- 



a citrus 
bad. 




TlwNr. Yoni rinws' July ]t. IMP 

Ghaziabad had been in rebel 
)ianda iince March. 



(See 7/24 
8/12) 



The Go w unui e m ^a assertion that it 
had retaken Ghaziabad, site of four 
state farms developed with Soviet aid 
in the 1960's, was supfwrted by news 
film shown on television in Kabul on 
Sunday night that showed Government 
soldiers patrolling among what ap> 
peared to be the ruins of the farms. 

An offlcial in the office of Presid^t 
Najibullah said today that the first of, 
tile farms was recaptured in fierce 
flirting last week ami the fourth and 
ffeial farm was retaken at dawn today. 

But offi(^ls acknowledged that the 
Govemm«it's gains were not yet se- 
cure against counterstrikes by the 
rebels, who have maintained strong- 
holds in the rocky hills flanking the 
river valley through which the Govern- 
ment troops have passed in their drive. 

The officials said the rebels had now 
been driven sufficiently far back from 
the strategic ridges overlooking Jalala- 
bad to make regular use of the city's 
airport possible., 

If confirmed, the Government's cap- 
ture of Ghaziabad will have taken its 
forces about half the distance between 
Jalalabad and Torkham, a garrismi on 
the Pakistani border that officials have 
identified as tht ultimate objective of 
the<" ' * ■ 



7/19 - PT - The USSR has expanded & 
strengthened the Dehdadi military air- 
port in Balkh Province. 

- Soldiers backed by armored cars & tanks 
stood guard over central Kabul yesterday 
while rumors swept the city. The ROA said 
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it was searching for mujahideen arms 
6t leaflets, but other rumors hinted 
at gov't figures being arrested. 

- The US is sending new supplies of 
mine clearing systems. Stingers & 
Spanish mortars to the Mujahideen. 

- NYT - John Burns wrote about the 
rumors in Kabul - see p. 15 

7/20 - LAT - Guerrillas overran 
several ROA security posts in Paktia 
Province, west of Khost. 

- NYT - Jamiat warned that the kill- 
ing of 30 of its fighters would have 
"far-reaching consequences" (see p 9) . 

7/21 - The Australian - A US consular 
officer, in Kabul to secure the re- 
lease of Tony O'Brien (see 7/6), has 
waited 5 days without seeing him. 

7/22 - NYT - Tony O'Brien was released 
yesterday after spending 6 weeks in 
an Afghan prison. 

- LAT - The US & the USSR will begin a 
new round of talks on Afghanistan in 
Stockholm starting 7/31. John Kelly, 
Ass't Sec'y of State for Near East & 
South Asian Affairs, will head the US 
delegation. (See 8/5) 

- PT - Scud missiles have landed near 
the recently opened Afghan interim 
gov't's (AIG) offices in Paktia 
during the past 2 weeks. Both Gul- 
buddin & Sayyaf have been inside Af- 
ghanistan for several weeks. 

7/23 - LAT & NYT -In a rocket attack 
on Kabul yesterday, one rocket landed 
100 yards from the office of Sultan 
Ali Kishtmand, breaking windows but 
causing no casualties. Another hit 
the Daafghanan bazaar, killing about 
20 & wounding over 100. Two others 
hit the new Ministry of Planning 
building, killing 10 construction 
workers. In the NYT , John Burns re- 
ported that Najibullah spent part 
of the week reassigning ROA ambas- 
sadors, several of whom are Khalqis. 

- PT - The Iranian Ambassador to 
India said that Moscow might be ready 
to sacrifice Najibullah & his party 
for a political settlement in Af- 
ghanistan & in Kabul Yuli Vorontsov 
said Najibullah need not be a part of 
a future gov't. But he called re- 
sistance demands for the PDPA to 



step down "unrealistic." He also warned 
the US & Pakistan that the USSR had 
shifted a number of military aircraft 
to bases near the Afghan border in order 
to foil any major mujahideen operation 
against Kandahar or Jalalabad. 

7/24 - BNA - Yesterday, Najibullah re- 
ceived a Soviet delegation concerned with 
the release of Soviet prisoners detained 
by "extremists." 

- Last month, 147 people were killed & 
519 wounded in Kabul by extremist rockets. 
Of the wounded, 37 died. Other rockets 
were fired on Kandahar, Herat & Helmand. 

- ROA Agriculture Minister Moh'd Ghofran 
met with a UN official to discuss the 
reactivation of the green-house irri- 
gation complex in Jalalabad. 

- Since last March over 5,560 youths have 
joined the ROA armed forces in Kandahar. 

- Agreements for Soviet gratis aid to 
the ROA for 1989 were signed. The USSR 
will send 25,000 tons of flour, 4,500 
tons of diesel fuel, 596 tons of "tech- 
nical oils," 9,000 tons of wheat, 1,700 
tons of rice, 250 tons of sugar, plus 
material for the maintenance of ROA troops 
on the KabuJ * Hairatan highway - a $50m 
package. 

- ROA Foreign Min. Abdul Wakil is on a 
friendly & working visit to Ethiopia. 

7/25 - PT - Eng. Ahmad Shah, AIG Min. of 
Communications, said that foreign countries, 
fearing the establishment of an Islamic 
gov't in Afghanistan, were trying to tempt 
the mujahideen to join the Kabul regime. 
He accused the Americans of putting 
pressure on "some of our leaders to sit 
with the Kabul regime & pave the way for 
the installation of such gov't in Afghani- 
stan which is in accordance with its (US) 
interest. " 

- BNA - The Exec. Comm. of the ROA Council 
of Ministers assigned the Public Health 
Ministry the task of providing ROA school 
health centers with doctors & equipment. 
They also discussed the creation of an 
organizational nucleus for Nuristan Prov. 

- An Afghan-Soviet film "Zakham" (Wound) 
is ready for showing after a year in pro- 
duction. The film is about the develop- 
ments in the ROA over the past 10 years 

& about "hot-combatting conditions." 
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7/26 - LAT - ROA forces repulsed an 
attack by Gulbuddin ' s forces at Maidan 
in War dak. 

- BNA - Recent heavy rains have 
damaged the Kabul-Bagram highway. 

- 300 children were sent to the Soviet 
Central Asian Republics for "rest." 
They will spend a month there. 

- Construction of a brick factory in 
the Dehsabz District of Kabul Prov, 
which began in 1984, will be completed 
this year. The factory will produce 
50m bricks /year. 

7/27 - BNA - During the 1st quarter of 
the current Afghan year, industrial pro- 
duction amounted to Afs. 373.8m. 

- While in Ethiopia (see 7/24), Abdul 
Wakil signed a cooperation protocol 
with the Ethiopian foreign minister. 
On his way home Wakil met with Rajiv 
Gandhi in Delhi. 

- NYT - Guerrillas have blocked food 
supply routes from Pakistan (see p. 17 ) 

7/28 - LAT - The US is preparing for 

a drawn-out struggle to keep arms & 

other aid flowing to the guerrillas. 

interest to d^nonstrate to the So- 
viets the futility of trying to bolster 
an unpopular client government 
with arms and other military 



7/29 - BNA - Noor Ahmad Noor was appointed 
State Minister for Foreign Affairs & ROA 
Ambassador to the UN (see p. 2). 





The officials said that supporters 
of the moujahedeen, as the insur- 
gents are known, have prevailed 
over skeptics within the Adminis- 
tration who wanted to sharply 
reduce U.S. support of the guerril- 
las unless they improve their mili- 
tary performance by mid -Novem- 
ber, the onset of winter in the 
country's rugged mountains. • . • 

Other officials said that critics 
within the Administration have 
argued that the "cost-benefit ratio" 
of supporting the moujahedeen has 
dipped sharply since Soviet troops 
ended their nine -year occupation 
Feb. 15. 

The critics, mostly defense and 
intelligence analysts, are con- 
cerned that the United States will 
become bogged down in Afghani- 
stan, pouring increasing amounts of 
money into a stalemated conflict 
These critics also express concern 
that continued U.S. aid to the 
moujahedeen will sour U.S. -Soviet 
relations, a resxilt that could make 
the price of the Afghan effort 
prohibitively high. 

Supporters of the moujahedeen, 
mainly in the State Department, 
argue that shipments of U.S. weap- 
ons to the insurgents are needed to 
balance massive amounts of weap- 
ons that Moscow has sent to the 
Afghan army in the last few 
months. One backer of the rebels 
said it would be in Washington's 



- PT - The Afghan interim gov't will es- 
tablish a commission to deal with any con- 
flict between mujahid groups in the future. 
Quarrellers will be dealt with according 
to the injunctions of the Quran & the Sunnah. 

- Mujahideen attacked Mazar-i-Sharif last 
week 6e destroyed a security post. 

- LAT - UN sources counted 16 explosions 

in Kabul during a recent rocket attack on 

Kabul. One rocket passed overhead as 

Foreign Minister Abdul Wakil left 
the Kabul airport after returning 
from a trip to Ethiopia. He was in 
no danger, but the rocket blew up 
nearby. 



equioment. « ^ * 

Officials of Saudi Arabia, which 
has helped the United States fi- 
nance the military assistance for 
the rebels, have expressed concern 
in recent weeks that Washington 
might set the rebels adrift. These 
officials say the Saudi government 
will continue to support the insur- 
gents even if the United States does 

not. » • • ■■-■ I ' lU"" " '" "T 

Critics in the Administration 
maintain that the U.S. government 
should give the moujahedeen an 
ultimatum that unless they get 
their political affairs in order, U.S. 
aid will cease. BflTtHe State De- 
partment official said that Afghan 
society always has been highly 
individualistic and that it is unreal- 
istic to expect the rebels to form the 
sort of central command that di- 
rected the Viet Cong's successful 
insurgency in Vietnam. 

The FT on 7/30 quoLed a 
US official as stating 
that the Soviets were 
shipping weapons to 
the ROA at a rate of 
$2.5-3b per year - 
about double the 
amount they gave the 
ROA before the troop 
pullout. 



7/30 - BNA - ROA Vice Premier 
Sarwar Mangal left for Moscow to 
discuss economic cooperation in 
the fields of agriculture, irri- 
gation, power, mines & industries, 
trade, construction projects & 
gov ' t f inane ing , 

- LAT - In Paris, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze protested 
to US Sec'y of State Baker that 
US military assistance to the 
rebels in Afghanistan would only 
prolong a stalemated civil war. 
Baker replied that the US supports 
a negotiated settlement but that 
there could not be a political 
settlement as long as Najibullah 
remains in power because the 
mujahideen simply would not deal 
with him. 

7/31 - BNA - At a demonstration in 
Peshawar against Gulbuddin, 
Rabbani said that Gulbuddin 's 
party should be suspended from 
the AIG because of crimes against 
rival groups. Mujaddidi 
condemned Gulbuddin for the assassi- 
nation of commanders in the north 
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(see p. 11). Gulbuddin says that 

Mujaddidi's 6-month term with the in- 
terim gov't is up & that Mujaddidi is 
only trying to get Rabbani's support 

for reelection (see p. 9). 

- ROA Vice Pres. Abdul Rahim Hatif 
chaired a meeting to prepare for the 
"fair celebration of the 70th anni- 
versary of the restoration of the 
independence of the country" on 8/19. 

- Over 1,000 worker's sons left "for - 
rest" in the USSR. 

8/1 - BNA - A new film, Safar (Trip), 
reflecting the "painful & objective 
realities of the society," opened 
yesterday. 

- The Afghan Red Crescent & the ICRC 
signed a joint agreement to provide 
"humanistic activities" for war vic- 
tims in Helmand & Herat. First aid 
surgeries will be set up. 

- PT - Five groups of mujahideen 
formed a new council (see p. 25). 

8/3 - UN Press Release - UN Sec'y 
Gen. de Cuellar 
expressed his 
grave concern ove 
"the latest es- 
calation of the 
fighting in Af- 
ghanistan, the 
danger of its 
spreading & the 
increased suffer- 
ing of the Afghan 
people." He 
called on the Af- 
ghan people to 
"seek ways of 
placing the long- 
term interests of their country 
ahead of all other considerations 
& to work sincerely for the es- 
tablishment of a broad-based gov't 
through an intra-Afghan dialogue." 

8/5 - BNA - Pakistani police recently 
discovered a narcotics production 
plant run by "Wahabi Sayaf, one of 
the leaders of the so-called 7 al- 
liance." 

- A seminar honoring Mahmoud Tarzi 
opened today in Kabul. 

- The Economist - On the US-USSR talks 

in Stockholm: 




■ Mr 

Cuellar 



Perez d e 



8/6 - BNA - Najibullah met in Kabul with 
Soviet Foreign Min. Shevardnadze. (See p. 30) 

- NYT - Gulbuddin denies that he had 
played any role in the Fakhar Gorge am- 
bush & killing (see p.n ). 

8/8 - NYT - At least 15 rockets landed 
near the "Continental Hotel" in Kabul. 
One went through the hotel's roof & set 
fire to an unoccupied siute. Tass re- 
ported that a rocket hit the Soviet Em- 
bassy, damaging offices. 

- Nat'l Islamic Front of Afghanistan 
Press Release - Cdr. Haji Latif , the 
"Lion of Kandahar," died of poisoning. 
A full investigation of his death is 
underway. (See p. 15 ) 

8/9 - Manchester (CT) Herald - Jack An- 
derson writes that Gorbachev helped Raf- 
sanjani win the presidency of Iran. In 
return Rafsanjani was asked to curb Iran's 
support for the Afghan guerrillas. 
Anderson reports that Rafsanjani has 
already curtailed arms shipments. 

8/10 - Washington Post - Policy disputes 
led to the transfer of Edmund McWilliams, 
who until last month was the chief 
specialist on Afghanistan at the US Em- 
bassy in Islamabad (see p. 19) . 

8/12 - NYT - On the Jalalabad situation. 



John Burns writes': 
Adding to the rebels' problems is a 
shortage of weaponry. In the case of 
some groups, like the Islamic Party of 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, a fundamental- 
ist leader who is at the heart of the 
rebel groups' divisions, part of the rea- 
son for the shortage appears to be a 
policy of stockpiling arms for the day 
when the rebels may have to fight 
among themselves for power in Kabul. 



registered trucks with painted wooden 
superstructures resembling medieval 
sailing ships are busy hauling away 
captured Government vehicles, includ- 
ing sophisticated communications 
vans, for sale to traders in Peshawar. 

But rebuilding the region will take 
years. For 50 miles, hardly a building 
has escaped bombing or shelling. Stony 
rebel graves along the hillsides, flutter- 



In other cases, the problem appears : ing with the green flags of martyrdom, 
to stem from delays in American sup- i tell their own harsh tale. 



plies. Recently, American officials 
promised to speed up the deliveries, 
but some groups around Jalalabad as- 
sert that they are so ill equipped that 
they can do little but defend their posi- 
tions. » • • By 
some estimates, as many as 4,000 
rebels have been killed in the Jalalabad 
fighting, perhaps a third of all those 
committed to the campaign. . « . 

Nearly a year after the worst of the 
fighting in the stony plain that leads 
from the .Khyber Pass to Jalalabad 
normal life has begun to revive. Trac- 
tors and ox-drawn plows can be seen 
working the fields, and roadside stalls 
offer bottles of soda pop. Pakistani- 



At a Soviet-built citrus farm at 
Ghaziabad, 25 miles east of Jalalabad, 
offices, dormitories and sheds have 
been blasted to ruins. In the orchards 
huge craters testify to recent strikes 
by Scud missiles, the heaviest weapon 
in the Government's armory. 

Apart from Kalashnikov rifles, the 
rebels appear to have few weapons 
other than Chinese multiple-rocket 
launchers set up in gullies beside the 
bridges. No attempt has been made to 
dig the weapons in. , • » 



ii/'^THER than a frank exchange, we 
V_/came to no result at all." Well, you 
can't be franker than that. In Stockholm Mr 
John Kelly, an American State Department 



8/20 - LA Daily News - Fourteen rockets hit 
Kabul, injuring 18 people on the 70th an- 
niversary of Afghan independence. The gov't 

official, was bleakly summing up his two 1^°^ mark the anniversary with 

days of talks on Afghanistan this week with a ceremony . 
a Russian negotiator, Mr Nikolai Kozyrov. 
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8/21 - NY City Tribune -Maj. Gen. 

the brother of former 
Farid Zarif and 



Farouk Zarif, 
ROA UN Ambassador, 
in charge of Najibullah's personal 
security force, defected to the re- 
sistance. 
His ap- 
pearance 
marked 
the 

opening 
of the 
Media 
Infor- 
mation 
Dept. 
of Is- 
lamic 
Afghans- 
Stan, 
the 

public 
rela- 
tions 
unit of 
the 

interim 
gov' t 
in 



Zarif said he fled the war-torn 
a)untry in June after serving 18 months 
as chid of the 3,000-strong government 
security force which protects Najib and 
the Afghan Politburo. He gave no 
details .of how he Idt. 

Speaking Persian through an in- 
terpreter, Zarif said his wife and two 
children were with him in Pakistan, but 
they were considering seeking political 
asylum in the United States. 

Zarif said he felt disillusioned by the 
ruling People's Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan, which seized power in a 
1978 military coup. 

"At the time I thought the party 
would "Serve through a parliamentary 
campaign, would enact Izmd rrfcKms, 
lito^a^yj programs, social services and 
provide social justice to a variety of 
ethnic groups," Zarif said. "But 
unfortunately, its real actions brought 
about exactly the opposite." 

He indicated he had information that 
could breach Najib's security but ref- 
used to say whether he had given it to 
the US-baucked mujahideen ("holy war- 
riors"). 

Zarif said the pr^ident's personal 
security staff included two Soviet ad- 
Peshawar, visers who dealt mainly with technical 
and communications problems. 

- French Embassy officials in Paki- 
stan announced the death of French 
aid worker Vincent Gurnigon, an 
employee of Handicap Int'l, an or- 
ganization which makes prostheses. 

Af"- Afghan spokesman, howevo-, 
accused the Frenchmen of involvement 
in anti govemment activities with the 
mujahideen. 

He said the- two Frenchmen were 
traveling in southern Afghanistan with 
a group of about 20 guerrillas from the 
Jamiat-i-Islami resistance group. 

He said the group clashed with the 

Afghan army and in the fighting 

Gurnigon was killed and Xavier Lemire 

was wounded and captured. Amani 

said Lemire had been taken to Kabul, 

was well and was under investigation- 
International relief workers in Kabul ! 

said it was unlikely Gurnigon or Lemire 

were involved in any mujahideen activi- ! 

ties. They said Handicap International 

has workshops making artificial limbs i ' 

for war victims in guerrilla-controlled 

areas of Herat province in western 

Afghanistan. 

* See article on p. 

8/24 - Asbury Park Press - Guer- 
rillas fired 150 rockets at Charikar, 
14. 



Strain of War at Kabul's Gates^^ 
Pervades Red Cross Hospital 



KABUL, Afghanistan — In a war in 
which Western countries have backed 
the rebels, the Red Cross hospital for 
war victims here is an island of impar- 
tiality. 

Combatants from both sides are ad- 
mitted. On occasion, guerrillas and 
Government soldiers have recuperated 
in the same ward, without friction. In a 
"dissuasion corridor" at the front gate, 
patients suffering from injuries re- 
ceived in car accidents and other inci- 
dents not related to the war are gently 
redirected to Kabul's other hospitals, 
with emergency attention as needed. 

In the courtyard, in the shade of a 
pine tree, is an unobtrusive white tent 
It is there that the most severely 
wounded patients, those beyond the 
help of surgery, are taken to die. 

Suspicions Toward Westerners 

A few months ago, there was no tent, 
and the spacious ward beyond it, now 
packed with patients, was empty. For 
months after Swiss Red Cross repre- 
sentatives opened the hospital in Octo- 
ber, one problem was persuading the 
Soviet-backed Government that the es- 
tablished hospitals in Kabul needed 
help. After 10 years of war, suspicions 
toward Westerners, even those seeking 
to ease suffering, were high. 

But recent events have swept the 
barriers aside. A wave of rocket at- 
tacks on Kabul in July, together with a 
major bomb explosion, strained the 
hospital's staff to its limits. 

According to a Government survey, 
45 percent of civilian casualties from 
recent attacks on Kabul have been 
taken to Kane Seh, the district near the 
Soviet Embassy where the Geneva- 
based International Committee of the 
Red Cross established the hospital in 
two converted villas. 

On a recent visit, there were more 
than 100 patients in the wards. When a 



By JOHN F.BURNS 

Special to The New York Times 

rocket apparently fired by the guerril- 
las roared over the capital one Satur- 
day and struck the Da-Af^ianan m^- 
ket, killing more than 30 fruit traders 
and shoppers, 32 patients were admit- 
ted ; all but three survived. 

No Americans on Staff 

Although administered from Gene- 
va, the hospital, with its staff of 21 for- 
eigners and 180 Afghans, is largely fj|- 
nanced by grants from Western gov- 
ernments. But no Americans work in 
the hospital, or in cmy other aspect ol 
the Red Cross program here. Officials 
say diis is because of sensitivities in 
the Kabul Government about the 
United States' role in the war, in which 
Washington has been the rebels' princi- 
pal arms supplier, and because of se- 
curity concerns. 

For the current medical staff — from 
Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Iceland, Norway, New Zea- 
land, West Germany and Switzerland 
— the work is a dispiriting window on 
the war. Most Red Cross hospitals 
around the world — there are seven, in- 
cluding the one in Kabul — are some 
distance from the fighting. But with the 
Afghan war at the gates of Kabul, the 
Karie Seh hospital sees nearly half its 
patients within six hours of their in- 
juries, some within 10 minutes. 

The proximity is important, since 
potentially fatal infections set in rap- 
idly after six hours. But it also means 
that the hospital receives severely 
wounded patients who, in other wars, 
might not reach a hospital at all. , 

NYT '8/l± 




north of Kabul, last Tuesday, killing 7 & wounding 
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About 30 Afghan guerrilla chiefs 
killed in ambushes by rival group 



By Steve Coll 

Washington Post 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — As many 
as 30 Afghan rebel military leaders 
were ambushed and killed by a rival 
guerrilla group while returning 
from a strategy meeting in northern 
Afghanistan last week, rebel sources 
and Western diplomats here con- 
firmed yesterday. 

The killings were the most serious 
internecine violence reported 
among the U,S.-backed rebels in 
years. 

One senior Western diplomat here 
said the killings were certain to 
worsen the strategic difficulties fac- 
ing the guerrillas. Disputes among 
rebel factions already have pre- 
vented coordinated military action 
and made it easier for Afglian Presi- 
dent Najibullah to rally domestic 
and international support for his So- 
viet-backed government. 

"Najibullah is going to put this on 
television every night," the diplomat 
said. 

The ambushes took place in Tak- 
har Province, about 200 miles north 
of Kabiil. the capital, following a 
four-day meeting of rebel military 
leaders, to plan renewed assaults 
againsj the Afghan govemmentrTh<f. 
victims included more than^six seiK 
OT field" commanders." " 

Following the meeting, which was 



led by the legendary rebel com- 
mander Ahmed Shah Massoud, two 
groups of Massoud's officers set out 
for their bases in the south through 
a narrow stretch of the Takhar Val- 
ley, which is controlled by a rival 
rebel faction. 

The first gronp. reportedly of five 
officers, was ambnahed last Tuesday 
while traveling through the valley 
in a jeep. The next day, more thaa 20 - 
officers in a small convoy of vehicles 
were captured and executed, accord- 
ing to reports reaching Paldstaa. — - 

The skdn guerrilla leaders were 
affiliated with a fundamentalist Moat 
lim rebel group known as Jamiat-I- 
Islami, or Islamic Afghan Associa- 
tion, one of seven loosely allied rebel 
factions fighting the Najibullah gov- 
ernment. 

Rebel sources charged that die am- 
bushes were ordered by Sayad Jamal, 
a northern field commander associ- 
ated with Gulbaddin Hekmatyar, 
leader of a rebel group called Hizb-I- 
Islami, or Islamic Party, the most 
radically fundamentalist and anti- 
Western of the guerrilla factions. 

Rebel field units affiliated with 
Hekmatyar reportedly have been in- 
volved in a number of violent clash- 
es with other rebel groups during, 
the d^ade-long Afghan civil war. 

As fMMtly as May, rebel sources 
' ahd'dipltniats said, Hekmatyar sent a 
foice of 400 guerrillas to take part in 



assaults on the government-held 
southern city of Kandahar, where 
they exchanged fire with a rival 
rebel group before being forced to 
return to the Pakistani border city of 
Peshawar. 

'Confirmation of the attacks 
reached American officials Sunday, 
when Peter Tomsen, the recently ap- 
pointed US. special envoy to the reb- 
els, mfet With two of Massoud's broth- 
ers in Peshawar, where many of the 
rebel groups are based. 
" ' In WashlHgtoiryesterday, State De- 
partment qwkesman Richard Bou- 
cher called the attacks "tragic and 
brutaT and rented that initial 
reports indicated they were carried 
out by guerrillas associated with 
Hekmatyar. 

He said the killings "can only play 
into the hands of the enemies of a 
free Afghanistan. We urge the (rebel 
factions! to focus on the vital work of 
improving unity and coordination." 
Boucher added that the incident 
would not affect U.S. support for the 
Afghan rebels. "The nature and char- 
acter of oar support is unchanged, 
and it will continue," he said. 

The factional killings come at a 
time when the rebels have failed to 
achieve the major military successes 
the United States expected of them 
after Soviel'troops withdrew froBn 
Afghanistan in February. 
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an Rebel Faction Issues 

By SANJOY HAZARIKA Warning on Killings 



Special 10 The New York Times 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan, July 19 — A 
leading Afghan guerrilla group warned 
today that the killing of 30 of its fight- 
f r.s by a rival faction would have "far- 
reaching consequences" in the fight 
against the Soviet-supported Afghan 
Government. 

In a statement issued in Peshawar, 
where an interim Afghan rebel govern- 
ment IS hised the Jamiat-i-ls!ami 
4--cup said the killings on July 9 "were 
lot part of local friction between the 
mujahedeen." The guerrillas refer to 
themselves as mujahedeen, or holy 
warriors. 

■'We have always played down the 
problems between the mujaheosen 
parties but the Fakhar massa. re 
changed Jamiat's view," it said. The 
killings are said to have taken place m 
the Fakhar Valley of Takhar Province. 
A State Department spokesman in 
Washington said on Monday that pre- 
liminary reports indicated that 34 
guerrillas, including 7 commanders, 
had been killed by fighters loyal to Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar, head of the funda- 1 
mentalist Hezb-i-Islami faction. 

Jamiat-i-Islami is regarded as one of 
he most influential of the political 
croups in the seven-party government 
ind is allied with .i.hmad Shah Mas- 
soud, a prominent guernila com- 
mander near Kabul. Mr. Massoud s fol- 
lowers and commanders were arnong 
those reportedly shot when the .-'roup 
was returning from a .strategy session 
with him. 

The Jamiat said the killings cou jnot 
have taken piarr. •wit.iout the support of 
Hezb-i-'slami leaders in Peshawar 

in an effort to calm feelings, the 
iamiat group, which is considered 
mure moderate than the Hezb-i-Islami, 



suggested that the men responsible ;f or 
ithe incident be handed over to them 
and tried by an Islamic court. 

There has long been, resentment 
jmong guernila groups m Afghani- 
stan, particularly over attempts to ex- 
tend areas of influence, and some diplo- 
mats say the latest clash stems from 
those tensions. 

Hezb-i-Islami was quoted by the Af- 
ghan guerrilla press agency as saying 
there was no political motive behind 
the incident and that a "quarrel" be- 
tween the groups led to the shootout. 
Meeting of Senior Guerrillas 

A European diplomat in Peshawar 
with close contacts with the rebels, de- 
scribed the situation as "difficult to de- 
fuse." "Emotions are running very 
high," he said in a telephone interview. ; 

He said that reports that the violence 
was set off by a feud between rival 
commanders were not quite accurate. 
"Even if there were jaersonal motives 
at the time, it has become a purely 
political thing and will have repercus- 
sions on the movement,' he said. 

A Pakistani official, however, cau- 
tioned against "overestimating the 
political damage" from the incident. 
The official, who is in contact with 
rebel itaders, said Islamabad had 
urged ihem to resolve their differences 
quickly, if necessary by calling a meet- 
ing Of senior members of ttie two sides. 

NYT 7/20 



Afghan Rebel 
Disavows Role 



By JOHN-F. BURNS 

Special to The New York Times 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan. Aug. 5 — 
Nearly a month after an incident in 
which an Afghan guerrilla group is said 
to have killed 30 members of a rival 
faction in an Afghan mountain gorge, 
the Muslim fundamentalist leader ac- 
cused of ultimate responsibility for the 
killings denied today that he played 
any role. 

The 40-year-okl fundamentalist lead- 
er, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, said at a 
news conference that the number of 
lighters killed was 11, not 30, as re- 
ported originally by the State Depart- 
ment and others, and that tlie incittent 
was provoked by the rival group whose 
fighters died. Mr. Hekmatyar also 
denied that he conspired in the killings, 
saying that the group that did the 
shooting had no radio contact with his 
Islamic Party headquarters here. « « • 

Rival leaders have called for the 
Hekmatyar group to be excluded from 

the guerrillas' interim administration, 
based here in the Pakistani border city, 
Peshawar. Mr. Hekmatyar functions 
here as the coalition's foreign affairs 
spokesman. • • • 

The Hekmatyar group — although it 
no longer has the favored positicm in 
the distribution of American arms that 
it did under the late Pakistani Presi- 
dent, Mohammad Zia ul-Haq — contin- 
ues to receive substantial American 
assistance, something has prompted 
criticism in Congress since the gorge 
killings. > » . 



25AfghanRebel 
Leaders Slain by 
Rival Faction 



By STEVE COLL, 
The Washington Post 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan— At 
least 25 Afghan rebel military 
leaders, including more than half a 
dozen senior field commanders, 
were ambushed and killed by a 
rival guerrilla group while return- 
ing from a strategy meeting in 
northern Afghanistan last week, 
rebel sources and Western diplo- 
mats in Pakistan confirmed Mon- 
day. 

The killings, the most serious 
internecine violence reported 
among the U.S. -backed rebels in 
years, occurred in Takhar prov- 
ince, about 200 miles north of 
Kabul, the capital, after a four-day 
meeting of rebel mihtary leaders to 
plan assaults against the Soviet - 
supported Afghui government. 
, Ajfter the meeting, directed by 
rebel commander Ahmed Shah 
Masoud, two. groups o£ Masoud's 
officers set out for their bases in the 
south through a narrow stretch of 
the Fakhar Valley, which is con- 
trolled by a rival rebel faction. The 
first group, of about five officers, 
was ambushed and killed Tuesday 
while traveUng through the valley 
in a jeep. Tte nect day. more than 
20 ctfficas. in a small convoy of 
vehicles were captured and later 
executed, according to reports 
reaching Pakistan. 

The slain guerrilla leaders were 
affiliated with a fundam«italist 
Muslim rebel group known as Ja- 
maat-i-Islami, or Islamic Society, 
one o f seven lo osely alhed rebel 
factions fighting the Kabul govern- 
ment. 

Rebel sources charged that the 
ambushes were ordered by Sayad 
Jamal, a northern field commander 
associated with Gulbuddin Hekma- 
tyar, leader of a rebel group called 
Hizb-i-Islami. or Islamic Party, the 
most radically fundamentalist and 
anti-Western of the factions. 

In Washington on Monday, State 
Department spokesman Richard 
Boucher called the attacks "tragic 
and brutal" and reiterated that 
initial reports indicate ihey were 
carried out by guerrillas associated 
with Hekmatyar. 

Boucher added that the incident 
will not affect U.S. support for the 
' rebels. lAT 7/18 



Mr. Hekmatyar said that it was time 
for the guerrilla movement to over- 
come its internal divisions. 

There have been anxieties among 
other guerrilla leaders about a possible 
secret deal between Mr. Hekmatyar 
and the Kabul Government, pre-empt- 
ing an overall settlement of the war. 

But Mr. Hekmatyar asserted today 
that It was other guerrilla groups, not 
his, that feared popular opinion, and 
that he favored elections within six 
months after the Kabul Government is 
finally ousted; 
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